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XI. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  city  of  the 
Caliphs  to  the  city  of  David  yet  sea 
and  land  between  is  barren  of  inter- 
est. I  left  Cairo  in  the  throes  of  a 
carnival  birth  when  the  streets  were 
thronged  with  masked  and  romping 
revelers  of  every  shade  and  condition, 
wealthy  aristocrats  of  tawny  com- 
plexion playing  the  mendicant,  while 
the  latter  for  a  brief  night  at  least, 
were  squandering  accumulated  alms 
in  robing  themselves  with  gaudy 
splendor,  flashing  the  sheen  of  their 
rich  dresses  in  the  glancing  sunlight 
and  for  that  fleeting  hour,  building 
"castles,  in  Spain"  with  turrets  and 
towers,  drawbridge  and  moat. 

An  error  in  my  itinerary  made  it 
necessary  to  pass  a  night  in  Port  Said 
at  one  of  the  two  hotels  there,  and 
should  the  writer  ever  contemplate 
extolling  either,  which  Allah  forbid, 
he  scarcely  remembers  which  would 
gain  the  evil  preference,  so  equally 
matched  they  were  in  utter  worthless- 
ness.  A  restless  night  was  finally 
passed  in  the  "Buda-Pesth  house," 
as  that  birth  mark  appeared  to  prom- 
ise fewer  evils  than  the  other  hostelry. 

Early  next  morning  a  coasting  ves- 
sel of  the  Austrian- Lloyd  line  spread 
her  sails  for  Jaffa  at  which  port  arriv- 
ing and  -departing  vessels  are  sub- 
jected to  the  caprices  of  the  four 
winds  which  frequently  render  land- 
ing or  embarking  passengers*  a  matter 
of  much  uncertainty.  In  approach- 
ing Jaffa  from  the  sea,  the  traveler  is 
struck  with  wonder  at  the  rare  beauty 


of  the  spot,  and  the  still  greater 
pleasure  of  looking  upon  a  land  that 
above  all  others  in  this  wide  world  is 
sacred.  The  Holy  Land,  the  coun- 
try of  Jacob  and  David,  of  Rachel 
and  Ruth,  where  the  prophets  of 
Israel  taught  and  the  Redeemer  of 
all  men  lived  and  died.  The  road- 
stead of  Jaffa  is  the  port  from  which 
Jonah  sailed  on  his  perilous  and 
much-disputed  voyage.  The  sandy 
stretch  and  fertile  fields  dotted  now 
and  then  by  a  solitary  palm,  fig-trees 
or  a  pomegranate  is  the  threshold 
of  that  plain  of  Sharon,  on  which  all 
the  roses  of  memory  bloomed  and 
shed  their  perfume. 

In  a  changing  sea,  landing  at  Jaffa 
is  impossible  as  no  harbor  exists. 
The  rolling  waves  beat  fiercely  against 
the  rocks  and  the  coast  is  dangerous. 
In  Solomon's  time,  when  Hiram, 
King  of  Tyre,  sent  the  cedar  and 
pine  for  the  building  of  the  temple, 
he  said  in  his  contract,  '  'we  will  cut 
wood  out  of  Lebanon  as  much  as 
thou  shalt  need,  and  we  will  bring  it 
to  thee  in  floats  to  Joppa  and  will 
cause  it  to  be  discharged  there,  and 
thou  shalt  carry  it  up  to  Jerusalem." 
It  was  there  Peter  raised  Dorcas  to 
life,  and  there  the  Apostle  had  that 
remarkable  vision,  showing  him  that 
the  distinction  between  Jew  and  Gen- 
tile was  forever  abolished.  The  house 
of  Simon  the  tanner,  or  rather  a 
fragment  of  it  and  his  ancient  well 
and  stone  tank  are  still  shown,  they 
face  the  long  bright  sweep  of  the 
Mediterranean,     its      nearer      waves 
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broken  by  the  reefs,  famous  in  mytho- 
logical story  as  the  rocks  of  Andro- 
meda. Today  the  black  wave-worn 
hulk  of  a  Russian  merchantman, 
wrecked  there  three  years  ago,  lies 
on  the  partially  submerged  reef  and 
rocks,  and  rolls  at  every  blow  of  the 
pounding  sea.  In  the  town,  the 
narrow  winding  streets  are  dirty  and 
malodorous.  Donkeys  and  camels 
crowd  each  other  and  dispute  the 
thoroughfare  with  pedestrians.  Few 
of  the  by-ways,  steep  and  rocky,  are 
available  for  vehicles  and  hence  the 
latter  are  rarely  seen.  In  the  suburbs 
there  are  many  extensive  orange 
groves  laden  with  fruit  of  rare  flavor 
and  unusual  size,  many  specimens 
measuring  five  inches  in  diameter, 
and  as  large  numbers  of  the  trees  are  in 
flower  as  well  as  fruit,  the  bloom-laden 
air  in  the  evening  and  early  in  the 
morning  is  delightful. 

From  Jaffa  I  went  to  Jerusalem  by 
diligence  up  an  ascent  of  three  thou- 
sand feet  and  a  distance  of  forty 
miles  over  a  road  that  has  been  used 
in  all  ages.  A  railroad  had  been 
commenced  and  a  few  miles  of  track 
laid,  but  no  rolling  stock  or  other 
equipment  was  seen  and  no  hands  at 
work.  I  learn  it  has  since  been 
completed.  Its  projectors  have  the 
gravest  reasons  for  doubting  the  suc- 
cess of  an  enterprise  which  must  de- 
pend almost  exclusively  on  the 
patronage  of  a  few  isolated  travelers. 

The  flowery  plain  of  Sharon  is 
passed  through,  and  the  valley  of 
Ajalon,  where  Joshua  obtained  the 
victory  over  the  five  kings  of  the 
Amorites,  and  the  sun  stayed  its 
downward  flight  until  the  people  had 
avenged  themselves  upon  their  ene- 
mies. Within  view  from  the  road- 
side are  the  ruins  of  Gezer,  captured 
and  burned  by  Pharaoh,  who  gave 
it  "for  a  present  to  his  daughter, 
Solomon's  wife."  (1  Kings  ix,  15- 
17).  Proceeding  towards  Jerusa- 
lem, the  traveler  zig-zags  his  course 
along  a  steep  defile,  where  on  every 
hand  the  hills  are  gray,  sterile  and 
rugged.      Wild  flowers  grow  among 


the  bleak  crevices,  but  the  few  trees 
and  bushes  seen  are  stunted  and 
spare,  a  wild  and  desolate  region 
seven-eights  sterile  and  rocky,  and 
if  geology  is  not  a  dream,  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  "rock  in  place." 
As  the  higher  regions  are  approached 
the  most  dispassionate  of  men  may 
well  reflect  on  the  associations  con- 
nected with  the  road  he  is  traversing. 
Along  it  the  ark  of  God  was  borne 
in  triumph  to  Mount  Zion;  some- 
where along  the  route  Christ  joined 
the*  two  disciples  on  their  way  to 
Emmaus.  From  age  to  age  thous- 
ands of  Israelites  have  gone  up 
there  to  the  solemn  feasts  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  in  after  times  those  desolate 
regions  have  echoed  to  the  tramp  of 
Roman  legions  and  the  no  less  vic- 
torious shouts  of  the  crusaders. 

Most  travelers  have  a  sense  of  dis- 
appointment on  first  viewing  Jerusa- 
lem, its  dimensions  are  so  much  less 
than  the  imagination  had  pictured. 
Associated  as  it  is  with  the  greatest 
and  most  sacred  events  of  history, 
it  is  difficult  to  realize  that  the  little 
town,  which  may  be  circled  in  an 
hour,  is  the  Holy  City.  And  indeed 
it  is  not,  for  the  city  whose  streets 
the  Savior  trod  was  of  far  greater 
magnitude.  The  gorgeous  city  of 
Solomon  lies  buried  under  the  debris 
of  sixteen  sieges  and  sixteen  times  it 
fell.  Excavations  have  shown  that 
the  foundations  of  the  ancient  walls, 
in  some  places  are  one  hundred  and 
thirty  feet  below  the  modern  surface. 
In  digging  the  foundations  of  new 
buildings  the  workmen  sometimes 
pass  down  through  a  series  of  struc- 
tures, showing  that  one  city  is  literally 
built  upon  the  ruins  of  another.  All 
this  throws  grave  doubt  upon  many 
sacred  places  within  and  without  the 
present  walls;  the  real  localities  lie 
buried  far  beneath  in  some  instances. 
But  the  natural  features  of  the  coun- 
try about  remain  unchanged.  The 
present  population  is  thought  to  be 
fifty  thousand,  the  Jews  numbering 
about  three-fifths  of  that  number. 
These  latter  are  mainly  sustained  by 
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public  charity,  Hebrews  everywhere 
h,aving  sent  contributions  to  their 
poor  brethren  of  the  Holy  Land. 
Many  go  there  as  an  act  of  piety, 
and  among  the  devout  Jews  of  some 
countries,  burial  at  Jerusalem  is  re- 
garded as  a  fitting  end  to  a  life  of 
holiness.  The  Greek  church  flour- 
ishes in  the  city,  having  at  its  head 
the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  who  re- 
sides in  a  convent  beside  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Supulchre.  Fourteen 
sees  are  subject  to  him.  The  Greeks 
possess  some  twenty  monasteries  in 
the  neighborhood  and  that  race 
furnishes  all  the  guides  and  dragomen 
employed  by  strangers  who  traverse 
the  hills  and  plains  of  Judea.  Then 
follow  a  few  Armenians,  Copts,  La- 
tins and  Christians  of  more  remote 
countries.  The  greater  interest  cen- 
ters about  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  I  approached  the  spot 
with  uncovered  head,  few  men  can 
do  less.  Ramblers  who  have  travel- 
ed far  and  wandered  wide  lose  faith 
in  man  as  they  become  acquainted 
with  men,  but  in  that  enclosure  all 
alike  are  awed  into  silence  and  hu- 
mility.. It  may  be  the  very  spot 
where  the  cross  stood  on  Calvary, 
and  the  sepulchre  may  be  that  which 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  gave  "where- 
in never  man  lay."  And  yet  there 
is  no  historical  or  other  evidence  that 
the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was 
determined  until  the  third  century, 
when  it  appears  that  over  the  sepul- 
chre had  been  erected  a  Pagan  tem- 
ple of  Venus.  In  the  fourth  century 
the  Empress  Helena  was  believed  to 
have  had  a  vision,  in  which  she  re- 
cognized the.  site,  and  by  means  of 
a  miracle  identified  the  true  cross. 
Some  of  our  biblical  students  may 
remember  the  legend — how  the  em- 
press was  divinely  directed  to  the 
spot;  how  she  watched  the  excavat- 
ing until  eventually  the  three  crosses, 
with  vails,  crown  of  thorns,  super- 
scription and  other  relics  were  found. 
How  difficult  it  was  to  determine 
which  of  the  three  crosses  was  the 
true  one,  and  at  last  a  noble  lady  on 


the  point  of  death  was  carried  there, 
and  as  soon  as  her  body  touched  the 
third  cross  she  was  immediately 
cured  of  her  otherwise  hopeless 
malady;  and  thus  the  identity  of 
the  Savior's  cross  was  established. 
Yet  this,  and  seemingly  all  other 
sacred  sites  in  the  still  sacred  city  are 
in  controversy,  if  as  mild  a  word  as 
that  may  cover  the  fierce  and  vin- 
dictive quarrels  of  Christian  sects, 
who  are  only  prevented  from  tearing 
each  other  to  pieces  by  Mohamme- 
dan soldiers  of  the  Sultan.  Those 
soldiers  compose  the  guard,  that 
with  thinly  veiled  contempt  enforce 
order,  quiet  and  decency  among  the 
Christian  worshipers  there,  whose 
"superior"  religion  cannot  leave 
hate  and  jealousy  behind,  even  on 
such  a  threshold. 

I  took  lodgings  in  the  street  of 
David  near  the  Jaffa  gate,  and  made 
outlying  excursions  from  there  ac- 
companied by  a  young  Greek  named 
Tamari,  whom  I  employed  as  a 
dragoman  during  my  stay  in  Pales- 
tine. These  Greeks, by  the  way,  have 
much  the  best  of  temporal  as  well  as 
spiritual  matters  within  the  gates.  I 
could  not  learn,  even  approximately, 
the  membership  of  their  church  in 
Syria,  but  it  must  be  large  in  propor- 
tion to  that  of  the  other  sects. 

Everything  there  is  reminiscent  of 
the  Savior  and  His  Apostles, although 
the  latter  perhaps  never  lingered  long 
in  the  winding  ways  of  the  ill-paved 
city,  their  unresting  feet  were  con- 
stantly going  to  and  fro  among  the 
branches,  they  being  frequently 
called  on  missions  until,  having  done 
their  work  faithfully  and  in  good 
faith,  they  lay  the  burden  down. 
Seven  are  sleeping  the  sleep  of  the 
just  in  Rome:  Peter,  Phillip,  James 
the  Less,  Jude,  Bartholomew,  Mat- 
thias and  Simon.  The  travel-worn 
forms  of  three  lie  round  about  Naples, 
Matthew  at  Salerno,  Andrew  at 
Amalfi  and  Thomas  at  Ortona.  One, 
James  the  Greater,  having  fought  the 
good  fight,  sleeps  soundly  in  Spain 
at  St.  Jago  de  Compostella.     Of  the 
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whereabouts  of  the  Evangelist  there 

is  much  dispute;  perhaps  no  man 
knoweth.  Mark  and  Luke,  "life's 
fitful  fever  o'er,  "laid  down  their  weary 
frames  in  Italy,  the  former  in  Venice, 
the  latter  in  Padua.  St.  Paul's  re- 
mains are  also  believed  to  be  in  Italy. 

An  enumeration  of  the  principal 
sights  and  localities  which,  for  time 
immemorial,  have  drawn  to  Palestine 
the  wandering  footsteps  of  pilgrims  of 
every  race  and  clime,  will  meet  the 
desire  of  the  writer  and  yet  not  burden 
these  columns  with  the  iteration  of 
mere  legend,  superstition  or  story. 
After  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  comes  the 
Stone  of  Unction,  where  the  body  of 
our  Lord  was  laid  for  anointing  when 
taken  down  from  the  cross;  the 
Chapel  of  Apparition,  from  the  four- 
teenth century  legend  that  there  our 
Lord  appeared  to  Mary  after  his 
resurrection,  the  Rent  in  the  Rock, 
the  Tomb  of  Melchisedek,  the  site 
of  Solomon's  temple,  the  Tombs  of 
David,  Absalom,  and  of  the  sons  of 
Aaron ;  the  spot  where  King  Solomon 
was  found  dead,  the  so-called  house 
of  Pilate,  the  spot  where  the  cross 
was  found;  the  Via  Dolorosa,  that 
mournful  way  along  which  He  bore 
the  cross  until  relieved  of  it  by  one 
Simon,  a  Cyrenian.  These,  and 
many  places  of  lesser  interest  lie 
within  the  gates.  Outside  the  walls 
are  the  Mount  of  Olives,  of  Zion  and 
Calvary,  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane, 
the  Field  of  Blood,  where  Judas  be- 
trayed his  master,  the  Pool  of  Siloam, 
Tomb  of  the  Virgin,  Tomb  of  the 
Judges,  the   Pools   of  Solomon,  etc. 

A  fragment  of  a  wall  of  the  tem- 
ple remains,  and  is  known  as  the 
Wailing  place  of  the  Jews.  It  is 
composed  of  enormous  blocks  of 
marble,  some  fifteen  feet  long  and 
three  or  four  deep,  with  rough  pan- 
eled surfaces  and  smooth,  leveled 
edges,  five  or  six  courses  of  this 
masonry  at  the  bottom,  bear  smaller 
stones  higher  up;  some  have  been 
displaced,  possibly  by  the  various 
sieges,  or  the  earthquake  which  fol- 
lowed the  crucifixion.      Many  remain 


as  they  were  first  laid.      To   this  spot 

comes  a  strange  congregation  of  Jews 
every  Friday  afternoon,  from  whence 

they  go  to  their  synagogues,  old 
men  in  dingy  caps  and  long,  greasy 
black  cloaks  falling  to  the  feet,  a 
grizzly  soap  lock  or  curl  hanging  in 
front  of  either  ear,  otherwise  the 
hair  is  rather  short;  ashen  features, 
whether  young  or  old  and  ghastly  in 
their  pallor;  their  long,  bony  fin- 
gers clutch  at  the  wall  and  their 
plaintive  voices  wail  out  lamentation 
after  lamentation. 

We  beseech  thee,  have  mercy  on  Zion! 

And  gather  together  the  children  of  Jerusalem. 

Let  Zion  find  again  her  kings. 

We  sit  alone  and  weep, 

Because  of  the  temple  which  is  destroyed, 

Because  of  our  priests  who  have  erred  and  gone 

astray, 
Because   of    our   kings   who    have   contemned 

God— 
We  sit  alone  and  weep. 

Moss  clusters  thick  in  every  crev- 
ice of  the  massive  wall,  the  long 
laces  of  a  poisonous  vine  rambled  in 
and  out  among  the  stones.  Lank 
weeds  grew  out  of  some  fissures  near 
the  top  and,  dropping  far  downward, 
waved  wearily  to  and  fro  over  the 
almost  inanimate  objects  huddled  in 
the  mire  below.  And  on  the  day  of 
the  writer's  visit  the  desolation  of 
the  scene  was  not  lessened  in  any 
degree  by  a  dripping  rain  that  was 
falling,  or  the  fitful  sobbing  of  the 
wind  that  now  and  then  drove  it 
into  the  faces  of  the  passers-by. 

The  next  day  preparations  were 
made  for  a  horseback  ride  to  the 
ruins  of  Jericho,  the  Valley  of  the 
Jordan,  and  the  Dead  Sea,  or  Sea  of 
Lot,  Sea  of  the  Plain,  as  it  is  var- 
iously called  there.  My  dragoman 
was  sent  to  procure  saddle  horses  and 
the  services  of  a  mounted  Arab 
guard,  as  the  shores  and  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Dead  Sea  are  a  favorite 
haunt  of  marauding  Bedouins.  Wish- 
ing also  to  procure  a  supply  of  small 
change  for  use  on  the  journey,  the 
money  changers  in  the  street  of 
David  were  visited  and,  while  quite 
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content  to  pay  the  reasonable  per- 
centage they  asked  for  small  money, 
I  endeavored  to  get  all  good  coin  in 
exchange,  but  the  hope  failed  me. 
They  insisted  that  a  few  counter- 
feits and  short  weight  pieces  must  go 
with  the  rest,  I  must  take  my  share, 
there  would  be  no  trouble  in  passing 
them  outside  the  gates,  etc.  But 
this  '  'uncircumcised  dog  of  a  Chris- 
tian" declined  standing  twenty  per 
cent,  discount  on  English  sovereigns 
in  exchange  for  Turkish  money  that, 
if  it  had  any  uniform  value,  was 
liable  to  change  it  in  thirty  days 
without  notice,  for  of  such  is  the 
imperial  Ottoman  currency  in  the 
confines  of  Palestine.  Verily  the 
money-changers  in  the  city  of  David 
have  not  altered  much  since  they 
were  driven  from  the  temple  in  the 
days  of  the  Savior,  in  the  writer's 
opinion  they  should  have  been  driven 
from  the  city  as  well.  The  chosen 
race  were  told  to  waste  the  Egyp- 
tians, not  the  Americans. 

Passing  out  of  the  Jaffa  gate  early 
next  morning  on  my  way  to  the  ren- 
dezvous of  the  horses,  I  went  by  the 
lepers'  quarter.  A  more  awful  spec- 
tacle than  is  presented  by  these  poor 
creatures  cannot  be  conceived;  they 
are  not  permitted  to  enter  the  city, 
and  are  cut  off  from  association  with 
the  outside  world.  They  are  literally 
falling  to  pieces  with  disease,  limb 
after  limb  becoming  shapeless  or  al- 
together lost.  The  faces  of  some  of 
these  sad-eyed  lepers  are  so  knotted 
as  to  resemble  bunches  of  grapes;  in 
others  the  features  are  scarcely  dis- 
cernible. The  disease  generally 
attacks  the  throat  first  and  causes 
them  to  make  peculiar  sounds  which 
have  a  piteous  sadness,  and  once 
listened  to,  haunt  the  memory 
ever  after.  Unhappily  these  poor 
creatures  intrude  their  misfortunes 
before  the  eyes  of  the  stranger,  who 
is  often  sorely  tried  at  witnessing  the 
distorted  faces  and  wasting  lines,  and 
to  hear  their  plaintive  cries,  horrible, 
husky  wails  that  are  peculiar  to  them. 
They   dwell   apart  and    marry    only 


among  themselves.  Their  children, 
until  the  age  of  ten  or  eleven,  are  as 
pleasing  in  appearance  as  other  child- 
ren, but  after  that  age  the  deadly 
taint  appears  on  the  surface,  and  they, 
too,  dwell  apart,  and  so  must  they 
come  and  go,  until  that  final  hour 
when 

The  pilot  of  Galilee  seen  on  the  strand, 
Stretches  over  the  waters  a  welcoming  hand, 
Where   no   longer   heeding   Apollyon's  baffled 

roar, 
The  hapless  will  turn  to  their  rest  evermore. 

That  day  in  winding  down  Calvary 
I  suddenly  came  upon  nine  lepers  in 
a  row,  mostly  women,  and  was 
warned  off  by  a  boy  who  at  a  safe 
distance,  had  been  harassing  them; 
two  of  the  nine  who  still  had  an  arm 
apiece,  crawled  forward,  gathered 
stones  and  drove  the  boy  away,  while 
he,  seemingly  not  caring  much  and 
yet  retreating,  still  sent  back  a  warn- 
ing cry,  "Be  careful,  oh,  Effendi, 
they  are  lepers. ' ' 

Mounting  our  horses  later  on  we 
set  out  for  the  Dead  Sea.  My  drago- 
man had  provided  himself  with  an 
Arab  saddle,  an  easy,  comfortable 
arrangement,  with  a  high  pommel, 
something  after  the  sonora  or  cow- 
boy pattern.  The  writer,  whom  he 
supposed  required  more  style,  was 
furnished  with  one  of  those  wretched 
little  pancake  abortions  affected  by 
English  dudes  and  supplied  only  by 
"purveyors  to  the  queen."  After 
an  hour's  ride,  my  horse  became 
vicious  and  the  saddle,  too,  so  the 
dragoman  was  ordered  to  change 
with  me.  He  rode  in  an  English 
saddle  the  next  three  days,  but  has 
probably  not  used  one  since.  That 
night  we  camped  near  modern 
Jericho,  three  miles  below  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  city  destroyed  by 
Joshua,  who  placed  a  curse  upon 
anyone  attempting  to  rebuild  it.  By 
daylight  next  morning  a  start  was 
made  for  the  Dead  Sea,  and  at  10 
a.m.  I  was  bathing  in  its  bright  and 
sparkling  though  dense  waters,  and 
wondering  vaguely  how  far  beneath 
the  ruffled  surface  lay  the  silent  and 
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deserted  streets  of  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah, those  two  cities  of  the  plain 
from  which  the  angel  of  the'  Lord 
drove  Lot  and  his  family.  The 
waters  of  the  sea  are  denser  than 
those  of  the  Salt  Lake  and,  while 
clear  and  transparent,  they  leave  a 
sticky  feeling  on  the  skin.  Resum- 
ing my  dress,  I  mounted  again  and 
started  for  the  banks  of  the  Jordan, 
remembering  Lot's  wife  and  not  look- 
ing back.  I  found  the  river  banks 
difficult  of  approach,  the  stream  itself 
a  turgid  yellow,  full  of  swift  currents, 
caving  banks,  a  treacherous  bottom 
with  tangled  roots,  ooze,  slime  and 
other  perils.  So  the  river  was  not 
entered,  but  the  return  to  Jaffa  was 
commenced  next  day,  and  three  days 
later  a  vessel  there  took  me  off. 
There  is  always  someone  getting 


left  in  this  world,  and  the  day  I 
sailed  from  Jaffa,  it  chanced  to  be  a 
party  of  spinsters  traveling  alone, 
nice  old  ladies,  but  they  would  wait 
for  another  cup  of  tea,  notwithstand- 
ing their  dragoman's  warning,  that 
the  last  surf  boat  was  about  to  take 
off  passengers  for  the  ship.  Half 
an  hour  later  they  appear  on  the 
beach  all  in  a  flutter  as  we  pass  out 
of  the  roadstead  and,  standing  under 
the  awnings  on  the  hurricane  deck,  I 
see  them  wring  their  hands,  and 
hear  their  voices  calling  to  us  faintly 
from  the  shore,  but  our  inexorable 
captain,  a  stubborn  Portugeuse  hav- 
ing weighed  anchor  sails  away  for 
other  Syrian  ports,  and  leaves  those 
ancient  dames  to  strain  their  longing 
eyes  out  to  sea  for  other  ships. 

G.  H.  SnelL 
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PANPSYCHISM    AND    PANBIOTISM. 

For  ages  past  men  have  been  con- 
cerning themselves  with  attempts  to 
explain  in  some  manner  or  other  the 
different  phenomena  of  the  physical 
universe.  Many  theories  have  been 
advanced,  which  it  would  be  useless 
to  describe  here,  as  the  propounders 
of  them  have  generally  admitted 
themselves,  that  no  adequate  explan- 
ation could  well  be  offered  that  would 
be  of  a  satisfactory  nature.  And  so 
modern  scientists  busy  themselves 
rather  with  enquiries  into  the  nature 
of  existing  laws  than  to  metaphysical 
theories  and  speculations  concerning 
their  origin.  There  are,  however, 
a  large  number  of  philosophers  who 
find  a  greater  delight  in  wandering 
through  the  realms  of  what  they  are 
pleased  to  call  "the  unknown"  and 
"the  unknowable,"  and  who  are 
very  well  satisfied  to  leave  the  exam- 
ination of  known  phenomena  to  those 
who  like  Professor  Huxley  make  the 


very  sensible  assertion  that  there  are 
sufficient  beauties  in  nature  so  lavish- 
ly bestowed  upon  this  little  planet  of 
ours,  the  investigation  of  which  is  so 
very  profitable,  that  it  is  in  a  sense 
somewhat  foolish  to  concern  ourselves 
with  questions  which  at  best  will 
only  have  the  effect  of  increasing 
doubt  and  lending  aid  to  skepticism. 

There  is,  for  all  this,  a  certain 
amount  of  justification  for  philosophic 
speculation  into  some,  at  least,  of 
the  causes  of  physical  phenomena 
and  it  shall  be  my  object  in  the 
present  article  to  show  that  "Mor- 
monism"  contains  some  inherent 
ideas  which  will  rank  with  the  best 
of  modern  speculative  thought  in  the 
matters  to  which  I  refer. 

In  that  best  of  modern  philo- 
sophic magazines,  The  Monist,  of 
date,  July,  1892,  Professor  Ernst 
Haeckel  in  an  article  entitled,  "Our 
Monism,"  propounds  the  theory  of 
panpsychism  as  follows:  "One  highly 
important  principle  of  my  monism 
seems  to  me  to  be  that   I   regard  all 
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matter  as  ensouled,  that  is  to  say,  as 
endowed  with  feeling  (pleasure  and 
pain)  and  with  motion,  or,  better, 
with  the  power  of  motion.  As  ele- 
mentary (atomistic)  attraction  and 
repulsion,  these  powers  are  asserted 
in  every  simplest  chemical  process, 
and  on  them  is  based  also  every 
other  phenomenon,  consequently  also 
the  highest  developed  soul-activity 
of  man. 

"  Simplest  case  :  Sulphur  and 
quicksilver  rubbed  together  form 
cinnabar,  a  new  body  of  entirely 
different  properties.  This  is  possible 
only  on  the  supposition  that  the 
molecules  (or  atoms)  of  the  two  ele- 
ments, if  brought  within  the  proper 
distance,  mutually  feel  each  other, 
by  attraction  move  towards  each 
other ;  on  the  decomposition  of  a 
single  chemical  compound  the  con- 
trary takes  place:  repulsion.  (Em- 
pedocles'  doctrine  of  'The  love  and 
hatred  ofatoms')." 

It  will  be  observed  that  Professor 
Haeckel  presents  the  doctrine  of 
Empedocles  in  a  somewhat  modified 
form.  By  "panpsychism,"  according 
to  him,  we  understand  that  every 
particle  of  matter  has  enshrined  with- 
in itself  the  elements  ol  feeling;  these 
elements  existing  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  degree  according  to  the  com- 
plexity of  chemical  composition  or 
otherwise.  In  other  words  all  nature 
is  alive.  Further  than  this,  Professor 
Haeckel  intimates  that  by  elements 
of  feeling  we  are  to  understand 
"pleasure  and  pain,"  and  the  various 
actions  and  reactions  between  atoms 
and  molecules  are  the  outgrowth  of 
the  minute  degrees  of  sentiency  pos- 
sessed by  these  particles.  This  idea 
is,  of  course,  by  no  means  new.  We 
find,  for  instance,  the  great  French 
thinker,  Michelet,  in  his  excellent 
work,  U  Oisean,  advances  the  same 
idea  in  a  somewhat  bolder  form:  "La 
douleur  est  en  quelque  sorte  1' artiste 
du  monde,  qui  nous  fait,  nous  fac- 
onne,  nous  sculpte  a  la  fine  pointe 
d'  un  impitoyable  ciseau. 
Et  ce  qui  reste,  plus  exquis  et  plus 


fort,  enrichi  de  sa  perte  mime,  en 

tire  le  don  d'une  vie  superieure* 

A  thought  very  similar  t<>  this  is 
]  (resented  in  a  most  sublime  manner 
by  Tennyson,  as  follows: 

"If  so  he  type  this  work  of  time 
Within  himself  from  more  to  more; 
And,  crowned  with  attributes  of  woe 
„      Like  glories,  move  his  course,  and  show 
That  life  is  not  as  idle  ore; 
But  iron  dug  from  central  gloom, 
And  heated  hot  with  burning  fears, 
And  dipped  in  baths  of  hissing  tears, 
And  battered  with  the  shocks  of  doom, 
To  shape  and  use." 

Dr.  Paul  Cams,  the  able  editor  of 
The  Monist,  in  an  article  under  date 
of  January,  1893,  being  unable  to 
accept  Professor  Haeckel' s  idea  in  its 
entirety,  propounds  the  theory  of 
panbiotism,  by  which,  to  quote  his 
own  language,  we  are  to  understand 
that  "everything  is  fraught  with  life; 
it  contains  life;  it  has  the  ability  to 
live."  The  term  "life,"  we  are  fur- 
ther told,  is  held  to  mean  "spontan- 
eity or  self-motion. ' ' 

So  very  matter-of-fact  and  practical 
a  man  as  Thos.  A.  Edison,  the  great 
electrician,  has  been  giving  this  mat- 
ter some  attention.  In  The  Monist, 
Vol.  IU,  No.  2,  under  the  heading  of 
"Intelligent  Atoms,"  Mr.  Edison 
writes:  "All  matter  lives,  and  every- 
thing that  lives  possesses  intelligence. 
Consider  growing  corn  for  example. 
An  atom  of  oxygen  comes  flying 
along  the  air.  It  seeks  combination 
with  other  atoms  and  goes  to  the 
corn,  not  by  chance,  but  by  intention. 
It  is  seized  by  other  atoms  that  need 
oxygen  and  is  packed  away  in  the 
corn  where  it  can  do  its  work.  Now 
carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen  enter 
into  the  composition  of  every  organic 
substance  in  one  form  or  another  of 
arrangement.  The  formula,  C  H  O, 
in  fact,  is  almost  universal. 


*Pain  is  in  some  sort  the  artist  of  the  world, 
which  makes  us  and  which  fashions  and  shapes 
us  as  with  the  fine  point  of  a  pitiless  chisel.  And 
that  which  remains,  more  beautiful  and  more 
strong,  enriched  by  its  very  loss,  forms  the  gilt 
of  a  superior  life. —  G.  F,  P. 
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"Very  well,  then,  why  does  a  free 
atom  of  carbon  select  any  particular 
one  out  of  50,000  or  more  possible 
positions,  unless  it  wants  to  ?  I  can- 
not see  how  we  can  deny  intelligence 
to  this  act  of  volition  on  the  part  of 
the  atom.  To  say  that  one  atom 
has  an  affinity  for  another  is  simply 
to  use  a  big  word.  The  atom  is  con- 
scious, if  man  is  conscious;  is  intel- 
ligent, if  man  is  intelligent;  exercises 
will-power,  if  man  does;  is  in  its  own 
little  way  all  that  man  is." 

I  have  here  presented  to  the  read- 
ers of  The  Contributor  some  very 
pertinent  thoughts  on  a  subject  of 
fascinating  interest.  There  seems  to 
be  but  little  doubt  that  in  some  such 
supposition  as  this  the  action  of  mat- 
ter can  better  be  explained  than  on 
the  basis  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  that 
matter  is  inert.  An  examination  of 
the  principles  of  Mormonism  in  this 
regard,  as  we  find  them  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith, 
given  to  the  world  many  years  before 
any  of  the  above  thoughts  were 
penned,  will  doubtless  prove  inter- 
esting. 

We  find  in  the  Book  of  Doctrine 
and  Covenants,  first  lecture  on  faith, 
verse  eighteen,  the  Savior  says 
(Matthew  xvii,  19,  20):  "For  verily 
I  say  unto  you,  that  if  you  have  faith 
as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,"  etc. 
The  implication  to  be  drawn  here  is 
that  the  mustard  seed  is  possessed 
of  an  inherent  amount  of  intelligent 
power  called  FAITH,  by  virtue  of 
which  it  conforms  to  the  laws  gov- 
erning its  growth  and  development, 
and  in  obedience  to  which  it  "lives, 
moves,  and  has  its  being."  For  in 
verse  twenty-four  of  the  same  lecture 
the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  declares: 
"Faith,  then,  is  the  first  great  gov- 
erning principle  which  has  power, 
dominion,  and  authority  over  all 
things;  by  it  they  exist;  by  it  they 
are  upheld.  .  .  .  Without  it  there  is 
no  power,  and  without  power  there 
could  be  no  creation  nor  existence  !" 
It  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  that  the 
power  or  force  which  exists  in  things 


does  so  by  virtue  of  the  exercise  of 
an  intelligent  principle  which  is  un- 
doubtedly an  attribute  of  things 
themselves. 

We  find  this  idea  more  beautifully 
expressed  in  Lecture  vii,  verse  5: 
"It  is  only  necessary  for  us  to  say 
that  the  whole  visible  creation,  as  it 
now  exists,  is  the  effect  of  faith.  It 
was  faith  by  which  it  was  framed,  and 
it  is  by  the  power  of  faith  that  it  con- 
tinues in  its  organized  form,  and  by 
which  the  planets  move  around  their 
orbits  and  sparkle  forth  their  glory. ' ' 
It  is  evident  from  the  above  that 
this  principle  of  power  is  contained 
within  the  various  things  mentioned. 
In  section  lxxxviii,  verse  13,  the  fol- 
lowing statement  is  made:  "The 
light  which  is  in  all  things,  which 
giveth  life  to  all  things."  And  in 
verses  twenty-five  and  twenty-six  of 
the  same  section  the  following  lucid 
assertion  is  made:  "And again,  verily 
I  say  unto  you,  the  earth  abideth  the 
law  of  a  celestial  kingdom,  for  it  fill- 
eth  the  measure  of  its  creation  and 
transgresseth  not  the  law.  Where- 
fore, it  shall  be  sanctified;  yea,  not- 
withstanding it  shall  die,  it  shall  be 
quickened  again,  and  shall  abide  the 
power  by  which  it  is  quickened,  and 
the  righteous  shall  inherit  it. ' ' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  then  that 
the  principles  of  panpsychism  and 
panbiotism  exist  in  the  religion  of  the 
Latter-day  Saints.  The  explanation 
of  the  orderly  course  of  events  in  the 
universe  can  thus  be  rendered  intel- 
ligible. Professor  Orson  Pratt,  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  pointed  out 
that  the  application  of  this  principle 
demonstrated  a  very  illogical  position 
on  the  part  of  modern  scientists. 
Two  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  laws  are 
as  follow  :  (a)  Every  particle  of 
matter  in  the  universe  will  continue 
in  its  state  of  rest  or  of  motion  unless 
acted  upon  by  some  other  force  {vis 
a  tergo).  (b)  Every  particle  of  mat- 
ter in  the  universe  attracts  every 
other  particle,  etc.  The  position 
stated  in  these  two  laws  is  as  follows: 
( 1 )  A  particle  of  matter  has  no  power 
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of  acting  over  or  controlling  itself  or 
its  own  motions,  hut  lias  the  power 
of  acting  over  and  controlling  the 
motions  of  all  matter  outside  of  itself. 
(2)  Matter  has  no  capability  of  act- 
ing where  it  is  present,  but  acts 
everywhere  in  the  universe  where  it 
is  absent. 

The  position  here  assumed  is  at 
variance  with  reason  and  is  simply 
inconceivable.  According,  however, 
to  the  revelations  contained  in  the 
religion  of  the  Latter-day  Saints  this 
error  would  be  untenable.  For  mat- 
ter being  possessed  of  a  certain 
amount  of  intelligence  is  capable  of 
responding  to  the  will  of  a  Supreme 
Intelligence,  which  governs  all  things. 
To  suppose  that  inert  matter  pos- 
sessed the  capability  of  conforming  to 
law  is  to  assert  something  that  is  stul- 


tifying to  one's  common  sense.  And 
as  the  earth  "abideth  the  law,"  it 
must  do  so  intelligently,  and  not  in  a 
blind  and  ignorant  manner.  And  if 
"it  shall  die,"  then  assuredly  it  must 
possess  life. 

Summing  up  the  arguments  here- 
inbefore set  forth,  we  arrive  at  the 
following  conclusions  :  First,  matter 
is  possessed  of  intelligence  and  life. 
Second,  this  fact,  now  gradually- 
dawning  on  the  minds  of  scientists, 
was  revealed  sixty-one  years  ago  by 
the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith.  Third, 
Mormonism  is  therefore  shown  to 
contain  elements  of  scientific  and 
philosophic  truth  far  exceeding  the 
knowledge  of  the  world's  best  think- 
ers. Geo.  F.  Phillips,  M.A. 

Principal  Weber  Stake  Academy, 
Ogden. 
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VII. 

Hercules  was  the  son  of  Jupiter 
and  Alemena.  He  being  persecuted 
by  the  anger  of  Juno,  traversed  the 
earth,  destroying  monsters,  giants, 
and  oppressors  of  various  kinds. 
For  his  illustrious  actions  he  was 
deified  and  regarded  as  the  god  of 
strength.  He  was  also  named  Al- 
cides,  from  his  extraordinary  force 
and  valor. 

Twelve  of  his  most  remarkable 
actions  were  particularized  by  the 
name  of  his  labors.  He  killed,  in  the 
forest  of  Nemea,  an  enormous  lion, 
whose  skin  he  afterwards  wore.  He 
destroyed,  in  the  Lake  of  Lerna,  the 
hydra,  a  dreadful  serpent,  which  had 
seven  heads  ;  as  fast  as  either  one  of 
which  was  cut  off,  another  instantly 
sprang  up  in  its  place.  He  bound 
the  Erymanthian  wild  boar,  an  animal 
-of  astonishing  size  and  fierceness. 
He,  on  foot,  hunted  down,  after  a 
chase  of  a  year,  a  hind  consecrated 
to  Diana,  the  feet  of  which  were  of 
brass,  and  whose  horns  were  of  gold. 
He   killed  or  drove  away  the  Stym- 


phalides,  birds  which  fed  upon  human 
flesh.  He  defeated  the  Amazons,  a 
nation  of  warlike  women,  and  took 
prisoner,  Hippolyte,  their  queen. 
In  one  day,  by  changing  the  course 
of  a  river  he  cleansed  the  stable  of 
Augeas,  which  had  not  been  emptied 
for  thirty  years,  although  three  thous- 
and oxen  were  constantly  lodged  in 
it. 

He  tamed  a  furious  bull  which  did 
a  great  deal  of  mischief  in  Crete.  He 
vanquished  Diomede,  tyrant  of 
Thrace,  who  fed  his  horses  with  the 
flesh  of  his  murdered  guests.  He 
slew  Geryon,  king  of  Spain,  a  cruel 
giant  with  three  bodies.  He  de- 
stroyed the  huge  dragon  who  guarded 
the  golden  apples  of  the  garden  of 
Hesperides.  He  dragged  up  to  the 
light  of  day,  Cerberus,  the  triple- 
headed  dog  of  the  infernal  regions. 
Amongst  other  remarkable  actions 
ascribed  to  him  are  the  following: 
When  in  his  cradle  he  strangled  two 
serpents  sent  by  Juno  to  destroy  him. 
He  delivered  Hesione,  daughter  of 
Laomedon,    king    of  Troy,    from    a 
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horrible  sea  monster  to  which  she 
was  exposed. 

At  last,  he  burnt  himself  to  death 
on  a  funeral  pile,  formed  of  trees, 
which  he  had  torn  up  by  the  roots, 
when  driven  to  distraction  by  the 
intense  agony  he  suffered  from  a  gar- 
ment poisoned  by  the  Lernean  hydra. 

He  was  represented  as  a  prodig- 
iously muscular  man,  clothed  in  the 
skin  of  the  Nemean  lion,  and  leaning 
upon  a  formidable  club.  The  poplar 
tree  was  consecrated  to  him. 

"The  choirs  of  old  and  young  in  lofty  lays, 
Resound  great  Hercules'  immortal  praise, 
How,  first,  his  infant  hands  the  snakes  o'erthrew, 
That  Juno  sent;  and  the  dire  monsters  slew. 
What  mighty  cities,  next,  his  arms  destroy, 
Th'  Oechalian  walls,  and  stately  tow'rs  of  Troy. 
The  thousand  labors  of  the  hero's  hands, 
Enjoined  by  proud  Euristheus'  stern  commands, 
And  Jove's  revengeful  Queen.     Thy  matchless 

might 
O'ercame  the  cloud-born  Centaurs  in  the  fight, 
Hylseus,  Pholus  sunk  beneath  thy  feet. 
And  the  grim  bull  whose  rage  dispeopled  Crete; 
Beneath  thy  arm  Nemea's  lion  fell; 
Thy  arm  with  terror  fill'd  the  realms  of  hell. 
Nor  Lerna's  fiend  thy  courage  could  confound, 
With  her  hundred  heads  that  hissed  around. 
Hail,  mighty  chief!  advanced  to  heav'n's  abodes, 
Hail,  son  of  Jove  !  A  God  amongst  the  Gods. 

Pitt's  Virgil. 

Allied  to  Hercules  we  find  the 
names  ol  Theseus,  Daedalus  and 
Jason. 

Theseus  was  the  son  of  Egeon, 
king  of  Athens;  a  hero  who,  like 
Hercules,  went  about  destroying  op- 
pressors and  combating  wild  beasts. 
Pirithous,  king  of  the  Laputhae,  a 
people  of  Thessaly,  was  his  friend, 
and  his  companion  in  many  of  his 
enterprises.  The  poets  relate  a  num- 
ber of  extravagant  tales  about  them 
both. 

Dcedalus  was  great  grandson  of 
Erectheus,  king  of  Athens,  the  most 
ingenious  and  celebrated  artist  of 
Greece;  a  skillful  architect  and  most 
expert  sculptor.  He  invented  the 
wedge,  the  axe,  the  level,  and  the 
auger,  and  was  the  first  who  made 
use  of  sails.  He  is  said  to  have  built 
for  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  an  edifice 


so  curiously  constructed  that  a  per- 
son once  placed  in  it,  could  not  find 
his  way  out  again.  This  edifice  was 
called  Labyrinthia.  Hence  the  say- 
ing, to  be  in  a  labyrinth — that  is,  in 
a  situation  from  which  it  is  very 
difficult  to  extricate  one's  self. 

Jason,  the  son  of  Eson  and  Alci- 
mede,  was  the  leader  of  the  Argo- 
nauts, or  heroes  who  sailed  in  the 
ship  Argo,  from  Greece  to  Colchis, 


to  fetch  the  golden  fleece.  This  was 
an  expedition  undertaken  to  recover 
some  treasures,  which  had  been  car- 
ried thither  from  their  own  country. 
This  enterprise,  and  the  dangers  at- 
tending_  it,  were  highly  ornamented 
by  poetic  fiction.  The  treasure  was 
represented  as  a  ram  having  a  golden 
fleece,  and  the  difficulties  they  met 
with,  as  formidable  monsters  guard- 
ing it.  These  were  overcome  by 
Jason    through    the    magical    aid    of 
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Medea,  daughter  of  Aetes,  king  of 
Colchis,  who  fell  in  love  with  and 
accompanied  him  to  Greece.  Her- 
cules; Telamon;  Castor  and  Pollux — 
the  famous  twin  sons  of  Jupiter  and 
Leda,  the  former  celebrated  for  his 
skill  in  horsemanship,  the  latter  in 
pugilism — Orpheus,  the  great  musi- 
cian and  poet;  Calais  and  Zethes,  the 
winged  sons  of  Boreas;  all  these, 
together  with  Lynceus,  famous  for 
astonishingly  quick  sight,  and  many 
other  famous  heroes,  were  engaged 
in  this  great  expedition. 

The  various  gods  and  goddesses 
hitherto  described  are  the  principal 
ones  we  find  mentioned  in  Greek 
and  Roman  mythology.  We  see 
that  underlying  all  of  them  is  a  basic 
principle  of  truth,  although  the  pre- 
ponderance of  error  is  so  great  as  to 
render  it  a  very  difficult  matter  in- 
deed to  discern  it.  We  shall  con- 
clude this  the  first  part  of  our  subject 
with  a  brief  description  of  the  seven 
ancient  wonders  of  the  world,  as  this 
is  a  very  appropriate  place  for  such 
description. 

SEVEN    ANCIENT    WONDERS    OF    THE 
WORLD. 

First:  The  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  a 
statue  of  Apollo,  seventy  cubits  high; 
striding  across  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
bor, so  that  a  large  ship,  under  sail, 
could  pass  between  its  legs.  A  man 
could  not  grasp  its  thumb  with  his 
two  arms.  After  having  stood  fifty 
years  it  was  overthrown  by  an  earth- 
quake. 

Second:  The  Temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephesus,  an  edifice  of  astounding 
magnificence.  It  was  supported  by 
one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  pil- 
lars, each  sixty  feet  high.  It  took 
two  hundred  and  twenty  years  to 
finish  it  It  was  designedly  set  on 
fire  on  the  day  that  Alexander  the 
Great  was  born,  by  a  wretch  called 
Erostratus,  who  hoped  that  by  so 
doing  he  would  hand  his  name  down 
to  posterity. 

Third:  The  Mausoleum,  a  most 
beautiful  sepulchre  made  of  the  finest 


and  most  magnificent  marble,  em- 
bellished with  gold  and  precious 
stones.  It  was  built  by  Artennsia, 
Queen  of  Caria,  in  honor  of  her  de- 
ceased husband,  Mausolus. 

Fourth:  A  statue  of  Jupiter,  in  his 
temple,  in  the  city  of  Olympia,  formed 
with  wonderful  art,  by  Phidias,  of 
ivory  and  gold.  The  statue  was  of 
the  most  prodigious  proportions. 

Fifth:  The  walls  of  Babylon,  built 
by  Semiramis,  whose  circumference 
was  sixty  miles,  and  whose  breadth 
was  so  great  that  six  chariots  could 
drive  upon  them  abreast. 

Sixth  :  The  pyramids  of  Egypt, 
three  of  which  still  remain  to  aston- 
ish mankind,  alike  for  their  mammoth 
size  and  the  apparent  significance  of 
the  measurements.  The  largest  of 
them  is  one  hundred  and  forty-three 
feet  long  and  one  thousand  feet  high. 
It  is  constructed  of  enormous  stones, 
thirty  feet  thick.  It  is  recorded  that 
three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
men  were  employed  in  building  it 
during  the  period  of  twenty  years.  It 
is  supposed  that  they  were  intended 
as  sepulchres  for  the  kings  of  Egypt. 

Seventh  :  The  palace  of  Cyrus, 
King  of  Persia,  which  is  recorded  to 
have  been  a  most  splendid  edifice,  of 
which  the  stones  were  cemented  with 
gold.  It  was  built  with  equal  skill 
and  magnificence  by  an  architect 
named  Menon. 

Geo.  F.  Phillips,  M.A. 

Principal  Weber  Stake  Academy, 
Ogden. 
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Our  lives  are  made  of  thoughts 

As  well  as  deeds; 
Within  ourselves  is  comfort  great 

As  are  our  needs. 

Not  grandeur  rare  nor  pow'r 

Can  furnish  peace; 
Content  at  home  is  richer  wealth 

Than  golden  fleece. 

He  lives  life  best  who  looks 

To  his  own  soul 
For  courage  to  press  ever  on 

To  a  great  goal. 
January  I,  1894.  Kennon. 


TALLIE,   BILL  WHITE'S  GIRL. 


SECOND    PRIZE    WASHINGTON  S    BIRTHDAY    STORY. 


"I  never  trod  a  rock  so  bare 

Unblessed  by  verdure-brightened  sod, 

But  some  small  flower,  half  hidden  there 
Exhaled  the  fragrant  breath  of  God." 

My  acquaintance  with  Tallie  dates 
back  to  my  first  day's  experience  as 
a  school  teacher.  I  will  never  for- 
get that  first  day — nor  Tallie.  They 
are  companion  pictures,  stamped  in- 
delibly on  my  memory. 

The  afternoon  session  of  that  first 
day's  school  had  just  begun.  I  had 
barely  succeeded  in  getting  a  little 
order  out  of  the  chaos  which  reigned, 
when  the  door  opened  with  a  push, 
and  the  figure  of  a  little  girl  darted 
through  the  doorway  into  the  room. 
She  left  the  door  open  and  was 
making  rapid  strides  up  the  aisle. 

"Close  the  door,  please,"  said  I, 
trying  not  to  appear  vexed.  Of 
course  the  whole  school  turned  and 
looked.  The  girl  went  back  and 
placing  her  weight  against  the  door, 
closed  it  with  a  bang.  Then  she 
marched  up  to  my  desk,  where  she 
stood  for  an  instant  looking  at  me. 

I,  too,  had  to  gaze.  She  was  a 
small  girl,  perhaps  eight  or  nine 
years  old.  Her  form  was  slender, 
and  she  carried  a  well-shaped  head 
well  back  on  her  shoulders.  A  mass 
of  brown  hair  hung  in  tangled  con- 
fusion down  her  back.  I  noticed 
that  it  had  been  tied  with  a  bit  of 
soiled  blue  ribbon  which  had  slipped 
down  to  the  extreme  ends  and  was 
on  the  point  of  falling  off  altogether. 
Just  a  small  circle  on  her  face — en- 
compassing the  eyes,  nose  and 
mouth — had  been  washed  clean, 
especially  for  the  occasion,  I  judged. 
A  blue  gingham  apron  covered  a 
shabby  dress.  Her  shoes  were  new; 
by  the  ring  on  the  floor,  I  knew  the 
soles  were  made  to  wear.  In  her 
left  hand  she  swung  a  straw  hat  to 
and  fro  by  the  strings.  She  was  a 
curious  bit  of  humanity,  thought  I. 
There  was  something  so  strange,  so 
unlike  the  other  children  about  her. 
Did  she  belong  to  the  same  race  or 
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did  she  come  from  up  in  the  moun- 
tains where  she  had  lived  all  her 
days  with  nymphs  and  goblins?  No, 
she  held  up  a  slate  and  a  book  with 
but  one  cover — these  were  articles  of 
human  manufacture  for  mortals  to 
use. 

"Mr.  Schoolteacher,  I'm  comin' 
in  to  school  now,"  she  said.  "I 
couldn't  come  this  forenoon,  cuz  Bill 
didn't  have  my  shoes  ready." 

"All  right,  little  girl.  What's 
your  name  ?' ' 

"Tallie." 

"Tallie  what?  What  more?"  I 
enquired. 

"Oh,  Tallie,  Bill  White's  girl." 

Here  my  school,  without  being 
asked,  gave  me  plenty  of  information 
regarding  her.  She  was  Tallie,  Bill 
White's  girl— Bill  White  who  lived 
up  in  the  "Hotel."  I  had  scarcelv 
got  order  restored  again,  when  Tal- 
lie arose  and  with  great  earnestness 
announced  in  a  loud  voice: 

"Say,  teacher,  I  haint  got  no 
slate  pencil.  I  wanted  Sal  to  give 
me  an  egg  to  buy  one  with  at  the 
store,  but  she  said  she  didn't  have 
any.  I  know  she  did  though  cuz  I 
seed  the  old  red  hen ' ' 

"Well,  well,  never  mind.  You 
can  get  one  tomorrow."  I  quieted 
her,  gave  her  a  seat  by  my  desk  and 
in  the  evening  enrolled  her  as  my 
twenty -seventh  pupil. 

It  is  many  years  ago  since  I  taught 
my  first  school.  I  was  quite  young 
then,  not  twenty.  I  had  "graduated 
with  honor,"  from  the  Normal  de- 
partment of  the  high  school  and, 
equipped  with  my  certificate,  I  was 
ready  for  a  position.  Mountain  Dale 
needed  a  teacher  for  the  winter,  so  I 
was  informed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  who  coming  to 
town  with  a  drove  of  cattle,  engaged 
me  in  conversation  from  the  back  of 
his  horse.  I  conferred  with  my  old 
teacher.  It  was,  of  course,  an  un- 
graded school,  and  the  salary  was 
low. 
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"Take  it,"  he  said.  It  will  be 
just  the  experience  you  want  to  bring 
out  what  teaching'  qualities  there  are 
in  you." 

Mountain  Dale  is  twenty  miles 
from  the  city,  a  small  settlement  just 
where  the  valley  closes  in  to  form  the 
canyon;  a  wild  romantic  spot.  It 
was  quite  late  in  the  fall  when  I 
arrived  to  open  school.  Jack  Frost 
had  already  painted  the  fields  and 
mountains  with  his  many  colors — 
especially  the  mountains,  those  grand 
old  piles  of  the  Wasatch!  They 
reared  their  hoary  heads  on  each  side 
of  the  narrow  valley.  Though  no 
summer  rains  come  to  make  possible 
a  green  dress,  there  is  something  so 
grand  about  them.  Though  bare 
and  brown,  they  are  rugged  and 
stately.  And  when  one  comes  right 
up  among  them,  as  at  Monntain  Dale, 
he  feels  the  giant's  breath  and  tastes 
of  the  wild  air  as  it  circles  around 
the  peaks  and  comes  as  a  breeze 
through  the  clefts  down  to  the  vales 
below.  And  then  there  is  such  an 
awe-inspiring  silence  up  among  the 
mountains,  a  silence  made  doubly 
still  by  the  sighing  wind  or  the  soft 
silence  of  some  distant  waterfall. 

As  I  walked  up  from  the  railroad 
station  on  the  morning  of  my  arrival 
at  Mountain  Dale  I  noticed  that  the 
highest  peaks  had  donned  their  caps 
of  snow.  The  air  was  bracing  cold, 
and  I  buttoned  my  overcoat.  As  I 
passed  the  farm-houses  I  saw  faces  at 
the  windows  and  no  doubt  there  were 
exclamations  of  "There  goes  the 
teacher!"  The  houses  were  scat- 
tered along  the  road,  as  a  rule  on 
the  upper  side,  on  the  slopes  of  the 
dry  hills. 

I  had  heard  that  at  the  time  of  the 
building  of  the  railroad,  Mountain 
Dale  had  been  quite  a  prosperous 
place,  having  had  stores  and  hotels; 
but  when  the  rails  were  laid  through 
the  canyon,  and  the  trains  passed  on 
to  the  valley  below,  they  took  with 
them  the  business  and  life  of  the 
camp  and  left  a  sleepy  village  be- 
hind. 


But  the  "Hotel"  stood  there  yet, 
a  large  frame  building,  some  distance 
from  tin-  road.  In  those  early  clays 
prosperity  had  been  transitory.  The 
building  was  therefore  but  a  "shell" 
now  tumbled  in  and  fast  going  to  its 
native  elements.  One  wing,  how- 
ever, showed  signs  of  previous  paint 
and  repair,  and  in  this  part  life  was 
visible.  On  one  side  of  the  door 
was  a  woodpile;  on  the  other,  the 
long  accumulated  kitchen  refuse. 

The  stores  were  used  as  barns 
now,  and  the  one  saloon  had  been 
converted  into  a  stable.  Where 
once  the  merchant  bartered  for  grain 
and  the  bartender  dealt  out  that 
which  destroys,  now  stood  the  plow 
horses  of  the  farmer  and  the  cow 
contentedly  chewed  her  cud. 

The  same  day  I  went  to  look  at 
the  school  house.  Strange  to  say, 
it  was  not  perched  on  the  dryest, 
most  barren,  and  in  winter  the  coldest 
hill  that  could  be  found.  It  was 
below  the  road,  well  back  in  a  hay 
field.  In  the  days  of  Mountain 
Dale's  prosperity,  it  had  been  painted 
white.  Grass  and  weeds  grew  rank, 
covering  the  path  and  reaching  up 
the  sides  to  the  windows.  I  brushed 
away  a  cobweb  hanging  right  across 
the  doorway.  Alas,  that  the  chil- 
dren of  Mountain  Dale  had  been 
deprived  of  those  happiest  of  school 
days — summer  time,  with  mountain 
breezes  and  green  fields  with  which 
to  mingle  with  their  lessons!  An 
unutterable  sense  of  loneliness  came 
over  me  at  the  scene  and  thought 
that  here  was  to  be  my  field  of  labor. 
These  meagre  surroundings,  and 
being  hemmed  in  by  walls  of  stone, 
did  not  seem  so  stifling  as  the  con- 
tracted social  conditions.  To  bury 
myself  up  here  like  this,  thought  I. 
Well,  I  must  make  my  field  of 
operations  the  boundless  souls  of  my 
pupils — there  will  be  scope  enough 
for  me ! 

You  see,  I  was  fresh  from  school, 
I  had  with  me  all  my  beautiful  the- 
ories and  grand  ideals,  and  the  sight 
of  them  buoyed  me  up. 
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Well,  my  first  day  of  actual  work 
came.  I  wished  to  make  the  first 
impressions  good  as  I  understood 
that  it  was  those  that  counted.  I 
tried  to  apply  the  teachings  I  had 
received  to  my  school.  What  a 
task  it  was?  How  conspicuously  real 
was  the  real,  and  how  far  off  the 
ideal !  My  whole  stock  of  fair  ima- 
ges was  destroyed;  but  strange  to 
say,  during  the  peaceful  silences  of 
the  night,  some  fairy  hand  builded 
them  up  again.  Yes,  only  to  be 
smashed  and  erected  over  again, 
times  without  number.  Still,  I  have 
them  with  me  today,  the  same  beau- 
tiful ideals,  only  a  little  modified  and 
embellished  by  each  resuscitating 
process. 

But  there !  I  am  dealing  too  much 
with  generalities,  I  fear,  and  my 
story  has  to  do  with  but  one  member 
of  my  school.  My  text  book  on 
psychology  informed  me  that  a 
teacher  should  study  the  tempera- 
ments of  his  pupils  and  apply  this 
knowledge  in  regulating  and  govern- 
ing his  school.  I  tried  to  classify  my 
pupils  according  to  this  theory.  Tallie 
White  was  certainly  of  a  bilious  tem- 
perament. So  the  second  day  I 
placed  her  by  the  side  of  a  round- 
limbed,  rosy-cheeked  girl.  It  wasn't 
ten  minutes  before  there  was  a  scuffle 
and  Tallie  was  pushed  off  the  seat 
onto  the  floor. 

I  enquired  what  was  the  matter. 

"I  don't  want  to  sit  with  Bill 
White's  girl,"  explained  the  girl  of 
sanguine  temperament.  I  gave  Tal- 
lie another  seat,  but  with  the  same 
result.  No  one  would  sit  with  "Bill 
White's  girl" — they  did  not  say 
Tallie  till  I,  with  some  emphasis,  re- 
quired it  of  them — and  I  found  that 
there  was  a  general  hostile  feeling  to- 
wards the  child.  So,  I  gave  her  a  seat 
by  herself  which  seemed  to  please 
her  as  much  as  it  did  the  others. 

Tallie  was  a  study;  and  it  took  me 
a  long  time  to  understand  her — in 
fact  I  never  did  until  that  twenty- 
second  day  of  February  of  which  I 
will  relate  shortly. 


Her  disposition  was  a  peculiar 
makeup  of  reticent  moods  and  bold 
affrontery.  At  times  she  was  very 
quiet  and  a  gentle  spirit  seemed  to 
predominate.  At  other  times  Tallie 
was  stern  and  sullen,  a  sort  of  mind 
callousness,  I  thought.  At  such 
times  no  amount  of  coaxing  or 
scolding  would  get  her  to  prepare 
her  lessons.  She  would  steal  other 
pupils'  pencils  and  nicknacks.  She 
would  slyly  pinch  some  unaware 
child  and  then  blame  some  one  else 
for  the  mischief.  She  was  apt  at 
rough  slang  phrases.  But  her  great- 
est fault  was  that  of  telling  untruths. 
When  her  mean  "streak"  was  on  I 
could  never  trust  her,  not  even  in  the 
most  commonplace  matters.  Never- 
theless I  felt  an  interest  in  Tallie;  per- 
haps because  of  her  peculiarities.  I 
talked  to  her  during  recesses  and 
sometimes  detained  her  after  school. 
When  we  were  alone  I  tried  to  draw 
her  out,  but  she  was  a  puzzle  still. 
She  called  her  mother  "Sal"  and 
her  father  "Bill."  She  had  no  bro- 
ther or  sister  "  'cept  a  little  baby 
that  just  come,"  she  informed  me. 

I  questioned  her  about  the  baby 
one  evening — she  had  been  restless 
during  the  day.  At  the  mention  of 
the  baby  the  hard  face  relaxed  and 
her  eyes  sparkled.  I  got  her  to  talk 
and  tell  me  all  about  it,  and  when  I 
asked  her  if  I  could  call  some  even- 
ing and  see  it,  she  gave  a  quick 
assent.  Then  she  suddenly  grew 
serious  as  if  doubtful  of  the  propriety 
of  my  making  such  a  visit. 

As  I  remember  it  was  about  two 
weeks  before  Christmas,  when,  Tallie 
having  been  absent  for  a  number  of 
days,  I  decided  to  call  and  see  what 
was  the  matter.  The  evening  was 
cold,  the  canyon  wind  piling  the 
snow  in  fence  corners  and  in  the  lee 
of  the  houses.  A  feeling  of  timidity 
crept  over  me  as  I  made  my  way  up 
the  path  towards  the  "Hotel."  The 
drifting  snow  had  covered  the  usual 
display  of  debris  by  the  door.  In 
answer  to  my  knock  the  door  was 
opened    by   a    woman,  who    with    a 
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number  of  apologies  for  her  untidy 
room,  bade  me  come  in,  giving  me 
a  chair  to  sit  on.  The  room's  air 
was  foul;  its  furnishings  were  meagre 
in  the  extreme.  A  rusty  stove 
emitted  a  mixture  of  soot  and  smoke 
into  the  room,  besides  making  it 
stilling  hot.  The  walls  were  plas- 
tered, but  were  now  covered  with 
soot  and  dust.  Rags  supplied  the 
places  of  some  broken  panes  of  glass 
in  the  window.  I  noticed  the  drift- 
ing snow  gather  in  on  the  sill,  then 
melt  and  with  a  drip,  drip  fall  on  the 
floor.  A  rude  cradle  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  room.  In  it  lay  the 
baby,  asleep.  In  a  corner  was  a 
bed — not  snow  white — on  which  I 
could  see  a  little  body  trying  to  hide 
itself  in  the  quilts. 

"Yes,  that's  Tallie, "  answered 
Mrs.  White  to  my  look.  "She's 
been  ailin'  fur  some  time,  but  she's 
better  now.  Tallie,  here  sit  up. 
Here's  yer  teacher  come  to  see  you." 

Tallie  crawled  but  the  closer  to  the 
wall. 

"Come,  girl,  don't  be  silly — here's 
yer  teacher,  d'yer  hear!" 

Mrs.  White  explained  that  the 
child's  indisposition  was  due  no  doubt 
to  a  cold.  I  went  up  to  the  bed  and 
spoke  to  the  girl,  but  I  could  get  no 
more  than  a  half-smothered  yes  or 
no  to  my  questions. 

"I  came  to  see  your  baby,"  I 
said. 

The  mother  picked  up  the  ragged 
clad  bit  of  humanity  to  quiet  its 
sharp  cry,  and  smiled  and  seemed 
pleased  at  my  declaration. 

There  was  a  stamping  of  feet  out- 
side. The  door  opened  and  "Bill" 
White  had  come  home.  I  had  met 
Mr.  White  before,  but  not  in  the 
state  of  mind  and  body  he  was  that 
evening,  for  it  needed  not  a  second 
glance  to  see  that  he  was  intoxicated. 
He  was  surprised  to  see  me. 

"Good  evening,  good  evening," 
he  said,  as  he  gained  a  seat  and  tried 
to  control  himself.  He  threw  his 
hat  on  the  bed,  and  pulling  off  his 
boots,  tossed   them  under  the   stove. 


I  did  not  feel  at  ease,  so  concluded 
to  make  my  stay  as  short  as  possible. 
I  stated  my  object  in  Calling. 

"Yes,    Mr.     School-teacher,     yer 

right,"  he-  said,  as  the  tobacco  sput- 
tered on  the  stove.  "I  s'pose  Sal 
ther" — and  he  pointed  to  his  wife, 
"has  been  tellin'  ye  that  Tallie's  got 
the  measles  or  so' thing  else,  but  I'm 
going  to  tell  ye  the  truth,  Mr.  School- 
teacher. I'm  mighty  glad  ye  come, 
so  as  ye  can  git  the  straight  of  it." 

"Now  Bill,  stop  yer  nonsense," 
said  his  wife. 

"Nonsense?"  rejoined  he,  "d'ye 
think  that  cause  I'm  a  little  full  I 
don't  know  wat  I'm  talkin'  about? 
I'am  going  to  tell  the  teacher  about 
yer  darned  meanness  to  that  air 
child.  Ye  see" — and  he  turned  to 
me,  "Talitha  there,  is  a  mighty  pert 
young  un.  There's  talent  in  that 
child,  and  she'd  make  her  mark 
some  day,  if  she  had  half  a  chance — 
if  her  mother' d  stop  a  beatin'  her 
every  time  she  got  mad  at  me  for 
taking  a  drop  now  and  then." 

"Bill  White, ' '  exclaimed  the  wom- 
an with  indignation,  "ve  know  it's 
yerself  who  does  the  beatin'  and  yer 
tellin'  the  gentleman  it's  me." 

"Shut  up  Sal.  Ye  lick  the  gal  fur 
nothin'.  Ye  take  out  all  yer  spite 
on  her.  Didn't  ye  beat  her  the 
other  night,  and  isn't  that  the  reason 
she's  in  bed  now?  Measles,  cold, 
durned  me — !" 

There  was  a  storm  coming,  and 
I  didn't  care  to  be  in  it.  I  said  good 
night  and  went  out.  And  what  a 
relief  it  was!  Worse  than  the  smell 
of  tobacco  and  rum;  worse  than  the 
smoke  and  putrid  air,  was  the  spirit 
that  pervaded  the  house — a  spirit 
born  of  sin,   strife  and  degradation. 

Poor  Tallie!  A  flower  of  God's 
planting  in  such  soil,  with  such  sur- 
roundings !  What  would  come  of  it? 
What  could  a  teacher  do  with  a  soul 
so  hardened  by  such  sounds  and 
scenes  at  home!  Poor  child!  My 
heart  went  out  to  her,  lying  on  her 
dirty  bed,  aching  with  undeserved 
blows  inflicted  by  brutal  hands! 
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My  visit  that  night  threw  much 
light  on  Tallie's  strange  character. 
She  had  no  doubt  acquired  the  habit 
of  lying  to  escape  punishments,  and 
her  other  evil  inclinations  were  but 
reflections  of  life  at  home — reflex 
actions  —  involuntary  motions,  not 
controlled  by  the  real,  inner  child. 

After  that  I  learned  more  of  the 
family.  Bill  White  had  come  with  the 
railroad  and  had  prospered  as  propri- 
etor of  the  hotel.  But  with  the  going 
of  the  road  his  prosperity  went  too. 
Bill  remained  in  his  old  quarters. 
The  stream  sped  on;  rough  hard 
rocks,  as  well  as  the  shining  gold, 
settle  to  the  bottom  of  the  current 
and  there  stay.  With  the  decline  of 
Bill's  prosperity,  it  seems  that  he  lost 
much  of  his  stable  character.  He 
was  acknowledged  as  a  rough  but 
good-hearted  fellow,  easily  led  into 
shiftless  ways.  His  great  bane  was 
drink,  in  which  he  indulged  as  often 
as  his  limited  purse  would  allow. 
The  neighbors'  tales  about  his  wife 
were  not  much  better  than  those  of 
Bill.  She  had  a  sharp  temper  and 
tongue,  took  a  toddy  now  and  then 
herself,  and  when  aroused  generally 
wreaked  her  vengeance  on  poor 
Tallie. 

Tallie  was  in  her  usual  corner  at 
school  next  morning,  not  much  the 
worse  for  the  "cold."  She  was  at 
her  seat,  busy  when  I  came  in.  As 
I  passed  her  I  gently  tapped  her  on 
the  head  and  said;  "Good  morning 
Tallie.      Better  this  morning?' ' 

There  was  a  pleased  expression 
in  her  face  as  she  raised  it  to  me  and 
said,  "Yes  sir." 

What  force  in  a  touch,  other  than 
that  of  blows  and  cuffs! 

I  worked  hard  with  that  school 
and  as  time  passed  I  thought  I  could 
see  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
pupils,  and  not  the  least  in  Tallie 
White,  though  no  doubt  she  still 
continued  to  be  punished  for  real  and 
imaginary  wrong-doings. 

But  now  I  must  tell  you  about  that 
twenty-second  day  of  February. 

It  was   the  day   before   Washing- 


ton's Birthday,  and  I  had  promised 
the  school  a  story.  So,  just  before 
the  hour  of  dismissal,  all  books  were 
put  away,  and  I  told  them  about  the 
great  and  good  George  Washington, 
and  why  we  should  have  a  holiday 
in  the  morning.  I  explained  to  them 
the  nature  of  a  holiday  and  how  we 
should  make  the  best  use  of  one. 

How  they  did  listen  to  the  account 
of  the  war  and  Washington's  part  in 
it!  "Now,"  said  I,  "I  am  going 
to  tell  another  story  about  George 
Washington  ;  and  this  is  for  the 
special  benefit  of  the  smaller  boys 
and  girls,  as  it  is  about  the  great 
man  when  he  was  a  boy. ' ' 

The  little  folks  shifted  about  to  get 
an  easy  position  for  listening.  Then 
I  told  them  the  story,  or  fable — or 
whatever  the  modern  ideal  smasher 
is  pleased  to  call  it — of  little  George 
and  his  hatchet,  bringing  into  prom- 
inence the  nobility  of  the  boy  in  not 
telling  a  lie,  though  with  the  pros- 
pects of  a  whipping  ahead  for  his  act 
of  mischief. 

It  is  said  that  a  deed  or  spoken 
word  is  never  lost,  but  like  the  pebble 
thrown  into  the  sea,  its  energy  im- 
parted to  the  waves,  goes  on  from 
wave  to  sea,  from  sea  to  sky;  thus 
on  and  on  forever! 

When  I  had  finished,  I  glanced 
towards  Tallie's  corner.  The  child 
sat  like  a  statue,  her  usual  pale  face 
paler  still.  Her  eyes  were  shining, 
and  I  am  sure  a  tear  trickled  down 
her  cheek.  Tallie  had  been  forcibly 
impressed.  I  could  see  it.  I  told 
the  class  to  remember  the  story  and 
write  it  out  as  a  composition  for  the 
next  lesson. 

The  twenty-second  was  a  clear 
day,  but  not  very  cold.  As  train 
time  would  not  permit  me  to  take  a 
trip  home,  I  spent  the  day  in  study. 
Towards  evening  I  went  out  for  a 
walk.  The  short  winter  day  was 
drawing  to  a  close,  the  sun  having 
gone  down  behind  a  western  peak, 
though  to  the  south  I  could  still  see 
its  golden  light  burnish  the  snow- 
covered  mountains.      I  strolled  down 
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towards   the   canyon,  then  called  at 

the  station  to  watch  the  coming  train. 
In  the  waiting  room  of  the  old  red 
station  house  a  number  of  men  were 
busy  with  their  jack  knives  and  horse 
talk.  Bill  White  was  one  of  them. 
He  had  been  to  town  the  day  before 
with  the  carcasses  of  a  number  of 
deer,  and  was  now  "celebrating"  in 
his  usual  manner.  I  paused  but  a 
moment  within,  but  went  out  on  the 
platform.  As  I  was  thinking-  where 
next  to  go  I  caught  sight  of  Tallie's 
slight  form  coming  down  the  road. 
She  held  her  thin  shawl  close  to  her 
head,  half  hiding  her  face.  Some 
boys,  playing  near  by,  soon  saw  her, 
and  with  a  shout,  began  to  snowball 
her.  She  drew  her  covering  closer, 
and  began  running  down  the  road, 
some  of  the  boys  after  in  full  chase. 
Before  I  could  interfere,  one  of  the 
boys  had  caught  the  girl  by  the 
apron  and  in  his  endeavors  to  hold 
her  had  torn  it  from  top  to  bottom, 
so  that  it  hung  in  two  pieces,  flapping 
in  the  wind. 

Tallie  stood  still  and  looked  aghast 
at  her  torn  garment.  No  doubt 
visions  of  what  would  follow  flitted 
before  her.  The  boys  scampered  off 
before  I  could  reach  them,  and  Tallie 
walked  hesitatingly  towards  the  sta- 
tion, entered  and  told  her  father  that 
he  was  to  come  home,  right  away, 
mother  wanted  him. 

Bill  took  no  notice  of  the  order  to 
come  home,  but  fixed  his  eyes  on 
the  torn  apron. 

"Come  here,  gal!" 

Tallie  shrank  back  and  would  have 
escaped,  but  her  father  grasped  her 
roughly  by  the  arm. 

"What  ye  been  doin'?  How  did 
ye  tear  yer  dress?' ' 

"/didn't  do  it." 

"Ye  didn't?  None  of  yer  lying 
now;  come,  tell  me?" 

"I  am  tellin'  ye  the  truth!" 

"Ye  little — "  and  without  finish- 
ing the  sentence  he  proceeded  to 
strike  the  little  head,  first  on  one 
side  then  on  the  other,  to  make  her 
tell  the  truth  about  her  dress. 


Tallie  tore  Herself  away  and  ran 
towards  home,  trying  hard  not  to 
cry.  Knowing  words  would  be  wasted 
on  a  drunken  man,  I  said  nothing, 
but  followed  the  child  up  the  road. 
But  misfortune  never  came  singly  to 
poor  Tallie.  Ere  she  had  reached  the 
"Hotel''  I  could  plainly  hear  and  see 
her  enraged  mother  beating  her,  be- 
cause of  her  supposed  carelessness  in 
tearing  her  apron. 

"How  will  I  learn  ye  to  quit  lying 
to  me,"  she  screamed.  "You  didn't 
tear  yer  apron?     Who  did  then?' ' 

"O,  mamma,  mamma,  I  didn't 
tear  it.  Tom  Jenkens,  he  caught  me 
and — ' ' 

I  came  to  Tallie's  rescue,  and  ex- 
plained the  cause  of  the  rend.  Tallie 
was  sent  into  the  house.  I  should 
have  talked  a  little  to  the  mother  but 
her  crying  baby  called  her  in. 

Some  thirty  minutes  later,  I  was 
startled  in  my  walk  by  seeing  a  dense 
smoke  arising  from  the  direction  of 
Bill  White's  house.  I  hurriedly  re- 
traced my  steps,  and  soon  saw  that 
the  "Hotel"  was  on  fire.  Smoke 
was  forcing  itself  through  holes  in 
the  roof,  and  tongues  of  flame  soon 
followed.  On  my  arrival,  the  fire 
was  rapidly  spreading,  and  fast  de- 
vouring the  old  shell.  Some  of  the 
neighbors  came  running  with  buckets 
but  all  hope  of  saving  the  house  was 
gone. 

Where  were  the  family!  Bill,  I 
was  informed  was  lying  insensibly 
drunk  at  the  station.  But  where 
were  Mrs.  White  and  Tallie,  and  the 
baby?  They  were  not  to  be  seen; 
the  neighbors  didn't  know — yes;  one 
had  seen  the  mother  going  to  the 
store,  and  it  wasn't  long  before  she 
was  seen  up  the  road  coming  at  her 
fastest  rate  towards  her  burning 
home. 

"Bill!  Bill!"  she  shouted  with  a 
voice  of  anguish.  "Baby,  Baby!  have 
ye  got  baby?" 

She  rushed  up  and  stopped,  seem- 
ing to  have  lost  her  mind.  With 
outstretched  arms  she  pointed  to  the 
burning    building    and    cried,   "My 
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baby!     My     baby's     in    there — and 
Tallie!" 

It  was  an  awful  thought.  The 
back  of  the  house  was  in  flames;  but 
the  occupied  wing  of  the  house  was 
but  yet  full  of  rolling  smoke.  An 
entrance  could  be  made  by  being 
careful.  The  woman  would  have 
rushed  wildly  into  the  house,  but  I, 
instructing  the  neighbors  to  hold  her 
back,  tied  a  wet  handkerchief  over 
my  mouth  and  crept  through  the 
door  into  the  room.  The  lower  part 
of  the  room  was  quite  free  from 
smoke  and  I  could  see  the  objects  on 
the  floor.  I  crawled  to  the  cradle. 
It  was  empty.  Then  to  the  bed  in 
the  corner — no  one  was  there.  She 
must  have  been  mistaken,  I  looked 
well  in  every  corner.  I  knew  that 
one  room  only  was  occupied,  so  I 
did  not  venture  into  any  of  the  other 
already  burning  compartments.  A 
second  round  was  made.  No;  there 
was  neither  Tallie  nor  baby:  that  was 
certain.  It  was  dangerous  to  linger 
as  I  could  ieel  the  effects  of  the 
smoke,  so  I  crept  out  again,  and 
in  a  few  moments  the  roof  fell  in 
and  the  whole  was  one  mass  of 
flames. 

At  the  sight  of  my  coming  with- 
out her  children  the  mother  fainted 
and  was  carried  to  a  neighbor's. 
Everybody  was  awed  at  the  scene, 
and  was  puzzled  to  know  the  fate  of 
the  children.  The  flames  leaped  sky- 
ward. I  walked  around  the  fire,  and 
at  the  back,  some  distance  out  in  the 
snow,  I  saw  a  dark  object.  I  went 
up  to  it — it  was  Tallie — Tallie  and 
her  baby — the  baby  wrapped  in  an 
old  shawl  and  crying  feebly.  Tallie 
was  terribly  burned  and  still,  with  the 
precious  bundle  in  her  arms.  I 
shouted.  We  lifted  them  out  of  the 
snow.  The  baby  was  not  hurt,  the 
shawl  having  protected  it.  But  Tal- 
lie, poor,  heroic  Tallie,  Bill  White's 
girl,  was  a  pitiful  sight.  I  don't  care 
to  describe  her  injuries  minutely.  It 
seems  that  she  had  escaped  through 
the  burning  building  by  some  back 
exit,  had  herself  caught  fire,  as  her 


clothes  were  burned  nearly  off  the 
little  body. 

We  carried  them  to  the  neigh- 
bor's. The  mother,  awakening  to 
consciousness,  was  given  her  baby, 
We  wrapped  Tallie  in  soft  cloths 
soaked  with  oil.  A  telegram  was 
sent  for  a  doctor,  and  meanwhile 
every  earthly  help  was  rendered  her. 
After  we  had  worked  some  time  with 
her,  she  awoke  and  looked  quietly 
around,  suppressing  the  cry  of  pain 
which  came  to  her  lips,  though  I  be- 
lieve"Tallie  was,  by  an  all-kind  pow- 
er, spared  a  great  deal  of  suffering. 
I  was  by  her  side,  and  when  she  saw 
me  a  faint  smile  passed  over  her  face. 

"Where's  the  baby?"    she  said. 

Her  mother  brought  it  for  her  to 
look  at,  which  seemed  to  satisfy  her. 
She  closed  her  eyes  again.  One  by 
one  the  neighbors  went  home.  They 
proffered  their  help,  but  they  could 
do  nothing.  I  stayed  with  them,  I 
couldn't  leave  Tallie.  About  ten 
o'clock  the  doctor  came,  but  he 
shook  his  head  at  sight  of  her.  All 
he  could  do  was  to  give  her  some- 
thing to  ease  her  pain,  he  said,  and 
to  let  her  die  in  peace.  That  would 
be  in  a  few  hours. 

We  turned  the  light  low  that  it 
should  not  hurt  her  eyes.  We 
stepped  softly.  Her  large,  dark  eyes 
would  open  and  close — the  poor  eye- 
brows and  lashes  were  singed  to  the 
skin. 

I  sat  by  her  side.  How  glad  I 
was  that  I  had  been  her  friend!  Yes, 
I  thought  of  it  as  I  sat  there. 

The  door  opened — quietly  this 
time  and  Bill  White  came  into  the 
room.  He  was  perfectly  sober,  and 
if  ever  his  bloated  face  showed  traces 
of  departing  color,  it  was  then. 

He  glanced  at  his  wife  and  child, 
then  walked  gently  to  the  bedside 
and  looked  at  Tallie.  The  clock  on 
the  wall  ticked  audibly.  The  wind 
whistled  outside.  I  went  to  the 
stove  and  laid  a  piece  of  wood  on 
the  fire. 

"Pa." 

It  was  Tallie. 
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"Papa!" 

The  father  bent  his  head,  she 
opened  wide  her  eyes. 

"That's  you  isn't  it  'pa?" 

"Yes,  my  child." 

She  reached  out  her  strongest  arm. 
The  man  bowed  his  head.  She  laid 
her  hand  on  his  neck  and  drawing 
his  shaggy  head  down  to  her  face, 
whispered  distinctly  in  his  ear: 

'Pa,  it  wasn't  me  that  tore  my 
apron!" 

That  was  too  much  for  the  man. 
A  great  sob  came  from  his  breast. 
His  head  sank  on  the  pillow  beside 
his  child's  and  he  lay  there  sobbing. 
Then  he  assured  her  that  he  believed 
what  she  said.  At  that  she  closed 
her  eyes  again  and  lay  thus  for  a 
long  time.  ■ 

We  were  all  around  her  bed  ex- 
pecting each  minute  to  be  the  last. 

"Mamma." 

This  time  it  was  fainter.  The 
mother  told  her  she  was  there. 

"Mamma,  I'm  going  to  tell  the 
truth,  always — it  wasn't  me  that  tore 
my  apron — but  don't  whip  Tom  for 
it" — this  faintly,  we  could  hardly 
hear  it. 

The  moaning  wind  outside  seemed 
in  sympathy  with  the  breaking  hearts 
within. 

Tallie  opened  her  eyes  and  seemed 
to  take  a  last  look  at  us,  then  there 


was  a  flutter  in  the  little-  body  and 
the  spirit  of  a  noble-  being  left  its 
earthly  tabernacle  and  took  its  flight 
to  another  sphere.  She  had  com- 
pleted the  mission  assigned  her  by 
the  Master.  Her  task  was  done — 
well  done.  This  I  know,  for  it  was 
just  the  other  day  that  I  met  Mr. 
White  and  had  a  long  talk  with  him. 
He  is  now  a  prosperous  farmer  of 
Mountain  Dale. 

Among  my  odd  bits  of  treasure  I 
have  a  piece  of  brown  paper  with 
some  writing  on.  One  corner  is 
charred.  It  was  found  in  the  dress 
pocket  of  Talitha  White  and  given 
to  me.  It  reads,  verbatim,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Techer — onct  there  was  a  grat 
man  and  his  name  was  george  Wash- 
ington and  he  was  a  good  man  cos 
he  was  presdent  when  he  was  a  little 
boy  his  pa  gave  him  a  hatchet  and 
he  cut  a  tree  with  it  and  then  his  pa 
ast  him  if  he  don  it  and  he  wouldnt 
tell  a  lie  but  said  he  did.  then  his  pa 
didnt  whip  him. 

"Talitha  wild." 

There  is  a  post  script  to  this  com- 
position which  seems  to  have  been 
written  some  time  after,  and  in  a 
hurry.      It  reads  as  follows: 

"techer  you  no  it  wasnt  me  that 
tore  my  apron." 

Nephi  Anderson. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

But  years  must  pass  before  a  hope  of  youth 
is  resigned  utterly.  Christina  G.  Rossetti. 

With  a  heavy  heart  Claude  Duruy 
returned  to  his  anxious  wife  on  that 
fatal  night.  He  felt  that  the  sunlight 
had  forever  departed  from  his  home, 
and  the  brightness  from  his  prospects. 
He  had  killed  a  man.  True,  it  was 
done  in  punishment  for  a  terrible 
crime.  It  had  been  done  in  self- 
defence.      It  might  even  be  called  an 


accidental  occurrence,  as  he  intended 
only  to  defend  himself,  and  had  not 
expected  that  Lemoyne  would  fall 
upon  his  sword  point  Lastly,  and 
this  must  not  be  considered  the  least 
important  fact,  the  general  impression 
was  that  Lemoyne  had  committed 
suicide.  Duruy  firmly  believed  that 
none  but  himself  knew  the  truth. 
Why  might  he  not  keep  the  fact  of 
their  conflict  a  secret  from  the  world 
forever,  even  from  his  beloved  Jeanne. 
Would  it   not  be   better  for  him   to 
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bear  the  shame  and  grief  alone,  than 
to  make  her  a  sharer  of  the  knowl- 
edge? 

These  thoughts  passed  through  his 
mind  again  and  again  as  he  pursued 
his  mournful  course  homeward.  Nor 
were  they  idle  thoughts.  When  a 
man  has  entered  upon  a  new  chamber 
of  horrors  in  this  great  museum 
known  as  the  world — when  he  comes 
to  a  scene  in  the  great  drama  of  life 
where  he  must  act  the  part,  even 
against  his  will,  of  a  criminal,  though 
like  the  mimic  player  on  the  stage, 
he  be  none  at  heart,  it  requires  time 
for  him  to  become  thoroughly  famil- 
iar with  the  scene,  and  conversant 
with  his  lines.  We  are  not  merely 
actors  in  the  Divina  Comedia  we  are 
just  now  presenting  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  one  another.  We  are  to  a 
limited  extent  dramatists,  formulating 
our  lines  under  the  direction  of  the 
great  Master  Playwright.  Duruy 
believed  that  the  part  he  was  to  play 
during  the  rest  of  his  life  must  be 
determined  to  a  very  great  extent  by 
the  lines  he  should  speak  to  his 
wife  and  his  friends.  If  he  could  keep 
from  them  the  fact  that  he  had,  as  he 
firmly  believed,  committed  a  crime, 
his  position  as  teacher  in  the  village 
school,  his  place  as  pastor  of  the 
little  church,  would  still  be  his.  He 
might  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  his 
way,  as  if  nothing  of  the  kind  had 
happened,  for  the  soul  soon  banishes 
remorse  for  a  justifiable  sin.  If, 
however,  his  act  should  become 
known,  he  justly  considered  that  he 
could  retain  neither  of  his  positions, 
for  the  thought  that  he  had  taken 
human  life  was  poignant  enough  even 
when  the  knowledge  thereof  was 
confined  to  himself;  how  could  he 
continue  to  teach  the  children  and 
confess  the  sins  of  those  who  knew 
him  to  have  committed  a  greater 
offence  than  they?  No;  it  would 
not  do.  Should  his  offence  become 
known,  he  must  give  up  his  cherished 
hopes,  and  fly  to  another  place,  there 
to  work  out  his  destiny  among 
people  in  ignorance  of  his  act. 


When  he  reached  his  home  he 
had  determined  upon  secrecy.  He 
assumed  as  cheerful  a  mien  as  was 
possible  under  the  circumstances  and 
greeted  his  wife  affectionately.  With 
a  woman's  intuition,  she  saw  that  his 
mind  was  not  at  ease.  He  seated 
himself  in  a  chair,  and  she  knelt  at 
his  feet,  with  her  arms  around  him. 

"My  Claude,"  she  said,  "you  are 
not  well.  Something  weighs  upon 
your  mind.  Let  me  share  your 
grief. ' ' 

"Jeanne,"  he  replied,  "our  enemy 
is  dead." 

"Pierre  Lemoyne?"  she  exclaimed 
in  surprise.  "Lemoyne  dead  ?  How- 
did  he  die  ?' ' 

The  words,  "I  killed  him!"  rose 
to  his  lips,  but  he  resolutely  quelled 
them,  and  answered  with  assumed 
calmness,  "It  is  thought  he  com- 
mitted suicide." 

"Poor  Lemoyne  !  his  treachery 
has  brought  him  to  the  end  common 
to  traitors.      Did  he  die  penitent  ?' ' 

"I  received  the  last  words  he 
uttered,  and  they  were  words  of 
prayer  and  supplication  for  forgive- 
ness. Jeanne,  let  us  bury  our  tear 
and  sorrow  in  his  grave  ;  he  alone 
could  have  injured  us,  and  he  is 
dead." 

"God  have  mercy  upon  his  soul," 
said  the  pious  Jeanne,  as,  kissing 
her  husband,  she  began  to  prepare 
ihe  evening  meal. 

That  night  Duruy  retired  early. 
Worn  out  with  the  action  of  the  day, 
he  was  soon  sleeping  heavily.  Op- 
pressed with  her  sorrowful  thoughts, 
his  wife  sat  at  his  bedside,  holding 
his  hand.  Two  of  the  villagers  came 
to  the  house  to  transact  some  busi- 
ness with  him.  Jeanne  pointed 
silently  toward  the  bed,  and  they 
turned  to  withdraw.  As  they  stepped 
toward  the  door,  Duruy  started  in 
his  sleep  and  cfied,  "Ah,  mon  Dieu! 
mon  Dieu!"  His  wife  bent  over 
him,  but  before  she  could  soothe 
him  he  shouted,  "Pierre  Lemoyne! 
Pierre  Lemoyne  !  Yes,  I  know  it,  I 
know  it!     I  did   not   mean  to  do  it  ! 
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You  would  have  killed  me!  You 
have  forgiven  me,  Pierre!  Lemoyne, 
Lemoyne,  leave  me!  I  killed  you  in 
self-defense.  You  fell  upon  my 
sword  point.  I  did  not  mean  to  do 
it!  Mon  Dieu!  have  mercy  upon  my 
soul!     have  mercy  upon  my  soul!" 

He  sprang  from  the  bed.  He 
seized  his  wife's  wrist  and  rudely 
shook  her,  then  gasped  and  awoke. 
His  wife  looked  at  him  in  terror  for 
an  instant,  and  then  fell  fainting  to 
the  floor.  The  two  men  came  to 
Duruy's  assistance  and  Jeanne  was 
placed  upon  the  bed.  They  worked 
with  her  until  animation  returned, 
but  with  it  came  delirium.  A  fever, 
caused  by  the  excitement  and  grief 
of  the  two  days  just  past,  had  seized 
her,  and  was  shaking  the  foundation 
of  her  reason.  She  raved,  tore  her 
hair,  and  called  for  her  husband  to 
come  to  her  and  prove  himself  guilt- 
less of  the  crime  of  murder. 

Ah,  he  who  sees  the  sweetest  flow- 
er in  the  field  withered  by  the  sun 
and  the  drouth,  feels  regret  and  com- 
miseration for  the  ruin  he  has  had 
no  hand  in  bringing  "about.  What 
then  were  the  feelings  of  Duruy  who 
saw  the  one  flower  in  his  field  of  love 
smitten  to  the  ground  and  bereft  of 
sense  and  feeling  through  an  act  by 
him  committed?  He  wept  bitter 
tears,  and  kneeling  by  the  bed,  vainly 
tried  to  restore  his  wife's  mind  to  its 
normal  condition. 

While  he  was  thus  engaged,  a  mar- 
tial tread  was  heard  at  his  cottage 
door.  As  he  arose  to  his  feet,  he 
heard  a  click  of  muskets,  and  found 
himself  facing  twelve  soldiers,  with 
Paul  Levon  at  their  head,  their 
weapons  leveled  at  him. 

"I  arrest  you  tor  the  murder  of 
Pierre  Lemoyne,  the  emissary  of  the 
king,"  said  Levon. 

Duruy  stood  as  if  petrified  with 
astonishment  and  grief,  while  Levon 
regarded  him  with  a  sardonic  smile 
of  complete  satisfaction. 

"It  was  not  murder,"  indignantly 
replied  Duruy.  "It  was  done  in 
self  defence." 


"That  must  be  proven  before  his 
majesty,  Louis  XV,"  was  the  answer. 

A  sense  of  complete  helplessness 
oppressed  Duruy.  He  was  at  the 
mercy  of  this  determined  man.  His 
protestations  of  innocence  would  be 
ridiculed  by  the  king  and  his  tools. 
What  fate  might  not  await  him?  He 
turned  to  Levon  again.  "My  wife 
is  ill,"  he  said,  simply  and  humbly. 
"You  will  surely  permit  me  to  re- 
main here  until  she  recovers?" 

"Her  recovery  will  probably  be 
hastened  by  your  absence,"  said 
Levon,  laughing  at  his  prisoner's 
grief.  "If  your  crime  has  caused 
her  illness,  your  presence  to  remind 
her  of  it  will  not  be  very  efficient 
medicine.  No;  you  must  come  with 
me  at  once." 

"Where  is  your  authority  for  my 
arrest?' '  asked  Duruy. 

Levon  drew  from  his  mantle  a 
lettre  de  cachet,  authorizing  the  arrest 
of  Claude  Duruy  for  the  crime  of 
murder.  (This  was  a  form  of  order, 
usually  signed  and  sealed  in  blank 
by  the  king,  the  filling  out  being 
entrusted  to  his  emissaries).  "Here 
is  my  authority,"  said  Levon,  "an 
authority  which  no  man  has  yet  had 
the  temerity  to  question." 

Duruy  glanced  at  the  paper,  and 
bowed  his  head  in  submission.  He 
returned  to  the  bedside  of  his  wife. 
"My  darling  Jeanne,"  he  soothingly 
cried,  "speak  to  me,  my  love!  One 
word,  one  look  of  recognition,  and  I 
will  be  content.  O  God!  Not  a 
look  to  guide  me  in  the  dark  valley 
of  death?  Must  she  lie  here  and 
realize  my  fate  only  when  told  of  it 
by  others?  Then  I  must  be  resigned. 
Farewell,  my  love!  My  heart  will 
ever  be  with  you,  but  it  may  be  torn 
and  bleeding!' ' 

"Pierre  Lemoyne,"  cried  the  de- 
lirious woman,  "your  breast  is 
bloody!  Can  it  not  be  washed  clean 
and  pure?  Must  it  always  be  as  red 
as  the  blush  of  shame?" 

Duruy  wept  in  the  extremity  of 
his  grief.  "God  protect  you  my 
own.      I  know  not  what  your  future 
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will  be;    alas,    mine  is  all  too  plain 
before  me!" 

"Seize  those  two  men!"  said 
Levon  suddenly,  pointing  to  the 
peasants.  As  the  soldiers  advanced 
to  obey  the  order,  one  of  the  villa- 
gers sprang  through  another  door 
and  escaped;  the  other  was  taken. 
His  name  was  entered  upon  a  lettre 
de  cachet;  but  his  offence?  My  dear 
reader,  there  wanted  no  charge 
against  him.  That  the  king's  emis- 
sary wished  him  retained,  was  suf- 
ficient. 

The  rude  hand  of  a  soldier  was 
laid  upon  the  arm  of  Duruy.  Mute- 
ly and  with  tears  he  kissed  his  un- 
conscious wife.  One  long,  lingering 
caress,  and  his  overburdened  heart 
gave  way.  In  a  dead  faint  he  was 
borne  away  by  his  captors.  » 

>!<  ^  >fc  "%• 

In  the  audience  chamber  of  the 
palace  at  Versailles,  the  king  and  his 
counselors  were  assembled.  Word 
had  been  brought  to  them  that  a 
claimant  for  the  reward  of  a  thousand 
louis  d' or  offered  by  the  Comtesse 
Du  Barri,  would  appear  that  morning 
with  his  prisoner.  The  king  had 
sent  for  the  beautiful  Comtesse,  and 
she  was  in  the  place  frequently  oc- 
cupied by  her,  at  the  side  of  his 
majesty.  The  arrival  of  the  officer 
and  his  prisoner  was  announced,  and 
they  were  bidden  to  enter.  All  eyes 
were  turned  toward  the  door,  as 
Levon  came  into  the  room  with  the 
hapless  captives. 

"There  are  two,"  said  one  of  the 
courtiers. 

"One  is  a  witness,  and  he  may  be 
found  of  use  to  us  after  his  testimony 
is  given,"  answered  Levon. 

"What  is  the  charge  against  these 
prisoners?  As  I  have  offered  the 
reward,  I  have  a  right  to  act  as 
judge,"  said  the  Comtesse,  laughing 
at  her  own  caprice. 

'  'Three  tax  gatherers  were  burned 
at  the  stake  in  the  village  of  La 
Brede  a  few  days  ago,"  said  Levon. 
"What  do  you  know  of  the  occur- 
rence?"     This    was    asked    of    the 


trembling  peasant.  He  turned  his 
eyes  questioningly  toward  Duruy, 
whom  he  still  regarded  with  all  the 
devotion  of  a  faithful  parishioner. 

' '  Tell  them  openly  what  you 
know,"  said  Duruy.  "Do  not  fear 
man.  My  late  is  sealed  even  now. 
Your  testimony  will  not  injure  me." 

In  a  straightforward  manner  the 
peasant  told  the  story  of  January  ist, 
1770.  Levon  smiled  with  satisfac- 
tion. 

"I  have  another  charge,"  he  said. 
"This  prisoner,  Claude  Duruy,  killed 
one  of  your  servants  in  a  duel.  I 
saw  the  victim  fall.  I  even  spoke 
with  him  while  he  was  dying.  Do 
you  deny  this?"  he  asked,  turning 
to  Duruy.  The  latter  shook  his 
head.  "Denial  and  explanation  are 
alike  useless. 

"Then  there  is  a  third  and  last 
charge,  which  in  my  opinion  exceeds 
in  seriousness  both  the  others.  This 
man  was  born  an  aristocrat.  In  his 
early  life  he  became  a  traitor  to  his 
station  and  went  to  La  Brede,  there 
to  become  the  teacher  and  pastor  of 
the  village.  While  there  he  has 
taught  the  peasants  a  doctrine  of 
equal  rights.  He  has  told  them  that 
they  are  the  sovereigns  of  France, 
and  that  the  time  will  come  when 
their  rights  will  be  respected  by  the 
nobles.  It  is  through  his  influence 
that  the  troubles  encountered  by  the 
crown  on  the  Gironde  have  been 
brought  about.     Do  you  deny  this?" 

Then  Duruy  proudly  faced  his 
accuser.  "If  there  is  one  thing  in 
my  life's  work  of  which  I  am  proud, 
it  is  the  last  fact  you  have  stated.  I 
have  taught  the  people  of  France 
their  sovereignty.  I  have  told  them 
that  the  power  of  Louis  XV.  and  his 
lecherous  nobles  is  usurped.  I  have 
said  that  this  sovereignty  will  be 
thrown  down,  and  that  of  the  people 
substituted.  I  have  told  them  that 
Madame  de  Pompadour  and  the 
strumpet  who  now  sits  beside  the 
king  have  been  the  real  rulers  of 
France,  through  the  passions  of  the 
ministers.      I  have  said  that  harlotry 
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and   crime,    as    personified    by    the 

Comtesse  I  )u  Hani,  art' sapping  the 
energy  and  vitality  of  the  nobles, 
who  will  soon  fall  an  easy  conquest 
before  the  vigor  of  the  commons. 
This  I  have  said,  and  this  I  still  say, 
that  God  will  avenge  the  wrongs  of 
France  against  king  and  noble,  vice 
and  wickedness.  God  knows  I  have 
said  true.  May  He  hasten  the  time 
of  its  fulfillment." 

With  cries  of  rage,  several  cour- 
tiers rushed  upon  Duruy  with  their 
daggers.  The  Comtesse  stepped  be- 
tween them  and  him,  and  said  with 
assumed  calmness,  though  her  face 
gave  token  of  her  choking  passion: 
'  'Hold  your  hands !  He  is  under  my 
protection.  Let  him  be  taken  away 
and  ©aremlly  guarded.  I  will  soon 
fix  upon  his  punishment  and  acquaint 
you  therewith.  This  beast,"  point- 
ing toward  the  peasant,  "must  be 
hanged  at  once.  As  for  you,  Levon, 
you  have  fully  earned  your  reward. 
My  order  on  the  royal  treasury  will 
be  yours  presently." 

She  resumed  her  place.  The  king 
and  courtiers  bowed  in  submission  to 
her  will.  The  prisoners  were  taken 
away.  The  dignity  and  majesty  of 
the  justice  of  France  had  been  vindi- 
cated ! 

%■  %.  %.  ;jc  ifc 

After  the  arrest  of  Duruy,  the 
news  of  the  strange  events  of  the 
day  were  carried  through  the  village. 


Willing  hands  were  soon  in  readiness 
to  alleviate  the  suffering  of  Jeanne 
Duruy.  Careful  attention  was  given 
her,  and  in  a  few  days  consciousness 
returned.  She  asked  for  her  hus- 
band. They  told  her  that  he  had 
been  forced  to  leave  her  during  her 
illness,  but  would  soon  return.  How 
she  clung  to  this  promise  through 
the  days  of  her  sickness,  and  the 
months  following  her  recovery! 

Six  months  after  the  arrest  of  her 
husband,  a  child  was  born  to  her, 
a  lively,  laughing,  handsome  boy, 
strangely  at  variance  with  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  his  birth.  In 
the  hands  of  friends  she  passed 
safely  through  the  ordeal,  and  was 
willing  to  work  with  comparative 
cheerfulness  for  the  support  of  her 
child.  On  account  of  his  lively, 
sunny,  joyous  disposition,  she  gave 
to  him  the  name  of  Vivian.  The 
activity  of  life  had  come  to  her,  to 
displace  the  stillness  and  sadness  of 
death. 

Hope  still  remained  bright  in  her 
heart,  that  her  husband  would  re- 
turn in  safety.  Years  passed  on,  and 
this  hope  remained  unrealized.  But 
she  was  young  and  sanguine,  and 
when  questioned  about  it,  her  reply 
was  always  the  same :  '  'My  husband 
will  come  to  see  and  claim  his  boy. 
How  much  better  is  the  light  even 
of  hope  deferred,  than  the  darkness 
of  certain  despair!  Laertes. 


(  To  be  continued.) 
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OUTLINE    OF    MATHEMATICS    (CONTINUED). 


III. 


-SUBDIVISIONS    OF    PURE 
MATHEMATICS. 


2. — Algebra. 

An  essential  characteristic  of 
mathematical  science  is  that  all  its 
truths  are  established  by  reasoning. 
Though  they  may  be  suggested  by 
observation    and    confirmed    by    ex- 


periment, still  they  must  finally  be 
settled  by  rigid  deduction,  showing 
that  the  statements  to  be  proved  are 
necessary  consequences  of  other 
statements  already  known  to  be  true, 
or,  at  least,  taken  to  be  true.  In 
the  statement— -"All  snow  is  white, 
this  is  snow,  therefore  this  is  white"  — 
the  mental  process  is  so  simple  as 
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almost  to  escape  attention;  yet  it  is 
by  the  constant  repetition  of  just 
such  processes  that  the  most  pro- 
found researches  in  mathematics  are 
carried  on.  ''The  successive  steps 
are  easy;  the  difficulty  lies  in  seeing 
what  steps  to  take. 

All  reasoning  must  be  carried  on 
by  some  kind  of  language,  and  the 
more  perfect  the  language,  the  more 
clearly  it  brings  before  the  mind  the 
required  statements  and  their  rela- 
tions. The  intricacy  of  the  reasoning 
of  mathematics  .  has  necessitated  a 
language  peculiar  to  that  science, 
the  beginnings  of  which  are  found  in 
the  arithmetical  notation.  In  arith- 
metic, however,  the  notation  is 
limited  to  the  nine  Arabic  figures 
and  zero,  and  the  properties  inves- 
tigated are  particular  relations.  For 
example,  the  problem,  "To  divide 
the  number  10  into  two  parts,  one 
of  which  is  double  the  other,"  is 
arithmetical.  Although  it  is  abstract, 
since  the  number  merely  expresses 
the  relation  of  one  quantity  to  an- 
other of  the  same  kind,  whether  the 
unit  be  an  inch,  a  year,  or  any  quan- 
tity whatever,  yet  the  relations  of 
the  parts,  into  which  it  is  proposed 
to  divide  this  number,  to  each  other 
and  to  the  whole,  are  particular. 
But  if  it  be  required  "to  divide  any 
given  number  a  into  two  parts  which 
shall  bear  to  each  other  a  given  ratio 
m  to  n,"  we  pass  from  the  consider- 
ation of  particular  numbers  to  the 
consideration  of  numbers  in  general 
— from  arithmetic  to  algebra.  In 
thus  passing  from  arithmetic  to  alge- 
bra, the  mathematical  language  is 
enlarged.  New  terms  are  added, 
and  the  meaning  of  the  old  ones  is 
greatly  extended.  Numbers  are  re- 
presented either  by  the  Arabic  figures 
or  by  letters  which  may  have  any 
value  we  may  choose  to  assign  to 
them.  The  known  quantities  con- 
sidered are  generally  represented  by 
the  first,  and  the  unknown  quantities, 
by  the  last  letters  of  the  alphabet; 
the  operations  to  be  performed  are 
indicated  by  signs. 


Algebra  may  therefore  be  defined 
as  that  branch  of  mathematics  the 
object  of  which  is  the  investigation 
of  the  general  properties  and  rela- 
tions of  numbers  by  means  of  sym- 
bols. The  different  symbols  used 
represent  the  numbers  themselves, 
their  relations  to  one  another,  and 
the  operations  performed  on  them. 
This  symbolic  language  is  one  of  the 
characteristic  features  of  algebra.  By 
it  numbers  and  their  relations  are 
more  conveniently  expressed  than  in 
the  ordinary  language  of  words.* 
Among  its  many  advantages  are 
brevity,  clearness,  and  generality  of 
statement;  the  ability  to  bring  before 
the  mind  as  a  whole  all  the  steps  in 
a  long  and  intricate  investigation; 
and  the  facility  of  tracing  a  number 
through  all  the  changes  it  may 
undergo. 

if.  ^  >f:  %.  ^< 

Algebra  is  therefore  distinguished 
from  arithmetic  as  having  wider  gen- 
eralizations',  as  using  a  symbolic  lan- 
guage, and  as  dealing  with  negative 
and  imaginary  numbers. 

As  shown  above,  algebra  has  its  or- 
igin in  arithmetic, and  on  that  account 
it  was  designated  by  Newton  as  uni- 
versal arithmetic.  This  title  conveys 
a  more  accurate  impressionof  the  ob- 


*  For  example,  to  find  a  number  such  that  if 
its  double  and  its  triple  be  added  to  it,  the  sum 
shall  be  42. 

By  arithmetic  this  example  is  easily  solved, 
as  follows:  If  to  a  number  its  double  be  added 
the  sum  is  three  times  the  number;  and  this  sum 
increased  by  three  times  the  number  is  six 
times  the  number,  which  is  42.  Since  then  42  is 
six  times  the  number  sought,  that  number  is  a 
sixth  part  of  42,  i.  e.,  the  number  is  7. 

In  this  statement  the  words  the  number  are 
used  seven  times,  and  the  process  may  be  short- 
ened by  writing  some  letter,  as  x,  for  these 
words  and  expressing  the  operations  and  rela- 
tions by  signs.  In  this  symbolic  language,  2x 
stands  for  the  double  of  the  number  and  %x  for 
its  triple;  and  it  is  easy  to  translate  into  algebraic 
forms  what  the  above  statement  gives  in  words; 

A  number  increased  by,  its  double  and  triple  is  42; 
x  +  2,r     +    3^=42,. 

i.e., ^r+2jr+3jr=42, 6^r=4:2,^r=7,as  before. 
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jects  .nid  methods  of  algebra  than  do 
someof  the  more  elaborate  definitions 
of  modem  writers,  such,  for  example, 
as  the  definition  of  Sir  William 
Rowan  Hamilton  as  the  pure  science 
of  time,  or  that  of  De  Morgan  as  the 
calculus  of  succession,  or  of  Auguste 
Comte  as  the  calculus  of  direct  func- 
tions, hut  it  inadequately  expresses 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  science. 
The  word  algebra  is  from  a  work 
called  Al-gcbr  we* I  mukabala,  which 
was  written  about  830  A.  D.  by 
Alkarismi,  an  Arabian  mathematician, 
and  on  which  were  founded  all  the 
subsequent  Arabian,  and  most  of  the 
mediaeval  works  on  algebra.  Al- 
gebr,  the  restoration,  refers  to  the 
fact  that  any  the  same  quantity  may 
be  added  to  or  subtracted  from  both 
sides  of  an  equation;  at  mukabala 
means  the  process  of  simplification, 
used  in  connection  with  the  combi- 
nation of  like  terms  into  a  single 
term. 

With  reference  to  its  development, 
algebra  may  be  considered  under  the 
three  divisions,  rhetorical,  syncopa- 
ted, and  symbolic.  Rhetorical  algebra, 
according  to  Nesselmann,  is  the  first 
stage  in  the  development  of  the 
science,  and  consists  in  the  expression 
of  all  processes  in  words,  without  the 
use  of  symbols.  It  was  used  both 
by  Ahmes,  a  noted  Egyptian  writer 
of  the  twelfth  century  B.  C. ,  and  by 
the  earliest  Arabian,  Persian,  and 
Italian  algebraists.  Though  a  cum- 
bersome system,  considerable  pro- 
gress was  made  by  it  in  the  develop- 
ment of  algebraic  processes.  But 
the  work  was  fragmentary,  and  little 
was  accomplished  in  the  co-ordination 
of  its  parts — in  their  reduction  to  a 
system.  About  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century,  however,  Diophantus 
introduced  a  system  of  abbreviations 
for  the  operations  and  quantities 
which  constantly  recur,  and  practi- 
cally created  a  new  science.  This 
science  was  called  by  Nesselmann, 
syncopated  algebra,  a  sort  of  short- 
hand. This  system  was  used,  with 
little   change  or  improvement,    until 


about  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, when  symbols  were  introduced 
to  represent  quantities  and  opera- 
tions. In  1591  Vieta,  a  noted  French 
mathematician,  wrote  his  great  work 
In  Artem,  which  is  the  earliest  work 
on  symbolic  algebra.  It  introduced 
the  use  of  letters  for  both  known  and 
unknown  quantities,  and  a  notation* 
for  the  powers  of  quantities.  Vieta 
denoted  known  quantities  by  the 
consonants  B,  C,  D,  etc.,  and  un- 
known quantities  by  the  vowels  A, 
E,  I,  etc.  He  also  explained  how 
algebra  could  be  applied  to  the  solu- 
tion of  geometrical  problems.  The 
present  use  of  the  first  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  a,  b,  c,  etc.,  to  represent 
known  quantities,  and  the  last,  x,  y, 
2,  etc.,  to  represent  unknown  quan- 
tities was  introduced  by  Descartes  in 
1637.  It  was  Descartes,  also,  who 
first  expressed  the  relation  of  lines  by 
the  aid  of  algebraic  symbols,  thus 
interpreting  the  doctrine  of  curves. 
In  speaking  of  Descartes  and  this 
great  discovery,  Hallam  says,  "One 
man,  the  pride  of  France,  and  the 
wonder  of  his  contemporaries,  was 
destined  to  flash  light  upon  the  labors 
of  the  analist  and  point  out  what 
these  symbols,  so  darkly  and  pain- 
fully traced,  might  represent  and 
explain." 

The  first  algebra  published  in  the 
English  language,  the  Whetstone  of 
Wittc,  was  written  by  Robert  Record 
in  1557- 1 

*  Until  this  time  new  symbols  were  introduced 
to  represent  the  square,  cube,  etc.,  of  quantities 
which  had  already  been  used  in  the  equations; 
thus  if  R  or  N  stood  for  x,  Z  or  Q  stood  for  .v2 
and  C  or  K  for  x3,  etc.;  but  when  Vieta  used  A 
to  denote  the  unknown  quantity  x,  he  some- 
times employed  A  quadratus,  A  cuius,  .  .  . 
to  represent  „r2,  x%,  .  .  .  ,  which  showed  the 
connection  between  the  different  powers.  Later 
the  successive  powers  of  A  were  commonly  de- 
noted by  the  abbreviations  A^,  Ac,  Aqq,  etc. 

f  For  a  history  of  algebra,  see  A  Short  Ac- 
count of  the  History  of  Mathematics,  and  His- 
tory of  the  Study  of  Mathematics  at  Cambridge , 
bv  W.  W.  R  Ball;  Arithmetic,  Algebra  and 
Geometry,  by  J.  M.  Greenwood;  Encyclopedia 
Britannica,  and  other  encyclopedias. 
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As  to  grade,  the  divisions  of  alge- 
bra are  elementary  and  transcenden- 
tal or  higher.  Elementary  algebra 
explains  the  symbols  employed,  and 
investigates  the  methods  and  prin- 
ciples of  performing  the  ordinary 
operations,  which  are  addition,  sub- 
traction, multiplication,  division,  and 
the  raising  of  a  quantity  to  a  known 
power  or  the  extraction  of  a  known 
root.  It  also  embraces  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  nature  and  properties  of 
all  equations  in  which  the  relation 
between  the  known  and  the  unknown 
quantities  is  expressed  by  the  ordi- 
nary operations  of  algebra.  Trans- 
cendental algebra  treats  of  quantities 
which  cannot  be  expressed  by  a  finite 
number  of  algebraic  terms,  and  in- 
vestigates the  nature  and  proper- 
ties of  transcendental  equations; 
that  is,  of  equations  which  involve 
the  use  of  variable  exponents,  or 
logarithmic  and  trigonometrical  for- 
mulae.*   . 

Some  of  the  subdivisions  of  al- 
gebra, which  have  grown  to  be 
separate  sciences,  are  theory  of 
equations,       determinants,       theory 


*  The  equations, 

32x2  +  20^r  —  7  =  0  , 

(;r+g)«=V-*"'zzg,  and 
V    T   ;        {x2+a2)V3' 

J  3  m  « 

{a+x)     {b—x2)  =  {x2+c\     —  {b2+x)  , 

in  which  a,  b,  c,  m,  n,  and  p  are  all  constant,  are 
expressions  of  elemetitary  algebra;  while 


y  2a 

ae   =  (x2+3b) 


,         J2x2-2x+l     ta-l^ji_ 
y        s  \2^+2^+l+tan  \-2x2  ' 

in  which  x  and  y  are  variables,  are  transcen- 
dental expressions. 


of    probability,   and  method  of  least 
squares. 

a.  The  Theory  of  Equations 
and  determinants  are  closely  related. 
The  former  is  used  to  denote  the 
theory  of  a  single  equation  of  any 
degree  in  one  unknown  quantity,* 
but  does  not  include  the  theory  of  a 
system  of  any  degree  between  any 
number  of  unknown  quantities.  There 
is  a  case,  however,  which  presents 
itself  at  the  outset  of  algebra,  in 
which  a  system  of  linear  equations  is 
given,  involving  any  number  of  un- 
known quantities. 

[i.  Determinants 
is  the  science  by  which  the  solution 
of  such  equations  is  effected.  It  was 
first  used  by  Leibnitz  in  1693,  but 
lay  dormant  until  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  it 
was  rediscovered  by  Gabriel  Cramer. 
Since  that  time  important  advances 
have  been  made.  Among  those 
who  first  developed  the  subject, 
Cauchy  and  Jacobi  are  perhaps  to  be 
considered  as  the  greatest.  A  work 
by  Jacobi,  published  in   1841,  estab- 


*The  equation 

«  «— 1  «— 2 

x  -\-p  x      -\-p  X      -(7 


+  P     x+p=Q 


is  the  general  type  of  a  rational  integral  equa- 
tion of  the  «th  degree,  in  which  it  is  required  to 
find  the  values  of  x  which  satisfy  the  equation. 

The  coeficients  p  ,  p  ,     ■     ■     ■     ■     ,  p  may   be 
1      2  n 

positive  or  negative,  integral  or  fractional,  real  or 

imaginary,  or  zero. 

If  in  the  above  equation   n  equals   2.  and  p 

1 

p  ,  p  ,  equal  2, — 3,    and   1/5,   respectively,   the 
2     3 

equation  becomes 

2x2  —  3x  +  t/5  =  0  ; 


or  if  n  equals  4,  and  p  ,  p  ,  p  ,  p  ,  and  p  ,  equal 

1       2      s      4  5 

3,  1,0,  y  —  2,  — 15.  respectively,  we  have 


3„r4  +  xs  +  /— 2x  —  15  =  0  ; 

and  so  on  for  equations  of  any  degree,  the  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  solution  of  which  consti- 
tute the  theory  of  equations. 


3oo 
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lished  the  foundation  of  a  treatise  on 
the  subject;  and  "his  writings," 
says*  Professor  Hanus,  "as  well  as 
the  works  (if  many  eminent  mathe- 
maticians during  the  past  fifty  vears, 
attest  the  wonderful  power  of  de- 
terminants as  instruments  of  mathe- 
matical investigation,  "f 

}     The  Theory  of  Probabilities, 

which  Laplace  describes  as  common 
sense  expressed  in  mathematical 
language,  originated  about  1654  in  a 
correspondence  between  Pascal  and 
Fermat.  This  correspondence  arose 
from  a  problem  which  was  proposed 
by  the  Chevalier  de  Mere  to  Pascal 


*  Paul  H.  Hanus.  Elements  of  Determi- 
nants, p.  2. 

f  While  in  the  theory  of  equations  each 
problem  requires  the  determination  of  the  values 
of  but  one  unknown  quantity  in  a  single 
equation,  in  determinants  there  may  be  any 
numbei  oi  linear  equations  involving  as  many 
unknown  quantities,  the  values  of  which  are 
required. 

As  an  example  of  the  determinant  method 
and  its  applications,  let  it  be  required  to  find  the 
values  of  x,  y,  and  s  from  the  equations 


5x-\-3y+Sz=48, 
2r +6j/— 32=18, 
8x— 3y+2z=2l. 


(1) 

(2) 
(3) 


Solving,  we  obtain 


48 

3 

3 

18 

6 

-3 

21 

-3 

2 

5 

3 

3 

2 

6 

-3 

8 

-3 

2 

—693 


=  3 


y  = 


5  48 

3 

2  18 

-3 

8  21 

2 

5  3 

3 

2  6 

-3 

8  -3 

2 

231 


-1155 
-231 


5 

3 

18 

2 

6  48 

8 

-3 

21 

5 

3 

3 

2 

6  -3 

8  -3 

2 

-1386 
-231 


=  6. 


who  communicated  it  to  Fermat. 
The  problem  was  as  follows:  "Two 
players  of  equal  skill  want  to  leave 
the  table  before  finishing  their  game. 
Their  scores  and  number  of  points 
which  constitute  the  gam^  being 
given,  it  is  required  to  find  in  what 
proportion  they  should  divide  the 
stakes." 

"The  following,"  says  Pascal, 
"is  my  method  for  determining  the 
share  of  each  player,  when,  for  ex- 
ample, two  players  play  a  game  of 
three  points  and  each  player  has 
staked  thirty-two  pistoles.  Suppose 
that  the  first  player  has  gained  two 
points   and    the    second    player    one 


ues  of  x,y,  and  s  are  determined,  let  the  above 
equations  be  written 

ax  -f  by  +  cz  =  d  ,  (1) 

1111 

ax  +  by  +  cz  =  d  ,  (2) 

2  222 

a  x  -f  by  -f-  c  z  =  d  ,  (3) 

3  333 

in  which  a  ,  b  ,  c  ,  and  d ,  represent  the  respective 
ill  1 

coeficients  of  .r,  y,  z,  and  the  absolute  term   of 

equation    (1),  as   indicated   by    the    subscripts; 

and  similarly  with  a  ,  b  ,  c  ,  a ' ,  and  a  ,  b  ,  c  ,  d ,  in 
2222  3333 

equations   (2)  and  (3)   respectively.     By  using 

the  second  set  of  equations,  the  values  of  x,  y, 

and  3  would  be 


d 

b 

c 

a 

d 

c 

d 

b 

c 

a 

d 

c 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

d 

3 

b 

3 

c 

3 

a 
3 

d 

3 

c 

3 

1 

y= 


'    a 

b 

c\ 

1 

1 

1 

a 

b 

c 

2 

2 

•1 

a 

b 

c 

3 

3 

3  1 

Now  to  illustrate  the  way  in  which  these  val- 


In  these  equations  the  numerators  and  de- 
nominators are  called  determinants,  and  are 
obtained  as  follows: 

In  the  denominator,  which,  it  will  be  observed, 
is  the  same  in  all  three  equations,  the  rows 
indicated  by  the  subscripts  1,  2.  3,  are  formed  by 
taking  the  coeficients  of  x ,  y,  ;,  in  equations  (1), 
(2),  (3),  respectively;  and  in  the  numerator  for 
the  value  of  X  the  rows  are  formed  in  the  same 
way  as  in  the  denominator,  except  that  for  the 
coeficients  of  x  are  substituted  the  absolute 
terms.  The  same  substitutions  are  also  made 
in   the  numerators   for  the  values   of  v  and  z, 
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point;  they  have  now  to  play  for  a 
point  on  this  condition,  that  if  the 
first  player  gains  he  takes  all  the 
money  which  is  at  stake,  namely 
sixty-four  pistoles;  while  if  the  second 
player  gains,  each  player  has  two 
points,  so  that  they  are  on  terms  of 
equality,  and  if  they  leave  off  play- 
ing each  ought  to  take  thirty-two 
pistoles.  Thus,  if  the  first  player 
gains  then  sixty-four  pistoles  belong 
to  him,  and  if  he  loses  then  thirty- 
two  pistoles  belong  to  him.  If, 
therefore,  the  players  do  not  wish  to 
play  this  game,  but  to  separate  with- 
out playing  it,  the  first  player  would 
say   to  the  second,  'I   am  certain  of 

the  coeficients  of  the  quantity  the  value  of 
which  is  sought,  as  used  in  the  denominator, 
being  replaced  by  the  absolute  terms,  the  sub- 
scripts in  each  row  always  being  the  same. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  relations  between 
the  coeficients  and  absolute  terms,  and  the  values 
of  the  unknown  quantities  are  such  that  the 
determinant  values,  as  given  above,  may  be 
written  at  once  by  inspection. 

The  way  in  which  the  above  determinants 
may  be  conveniently  expanded,  and  the  values 
of  x,  y,  and  z  obtained,  is  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing diagram: 


thirty-two  pistoles  even  if  I  lose  this 
game,  and  as  for  the  other  thirty-two 
pistoles  perhaps  I  shall  have  them 
and  perhaps  you  will  have  them;  the 
chances  are  equal.  Let  us  then 
divide  these  thirty-two  pistoles  equal- 
ly and  give  me  also  the  thirty-two 
pistoles  of  which  I  am  certain.' 
Thus  the  first  player  will  have  forty- 
eight  pistoles  and  the  second  sixteen 
pistoles."*  Pascal  also  obtained  two 
other  results,  based  on  the  different 
stages  of  the  game  at  which  the 
players  withdrew.  Fermat  obtained 
the  same  results,  but  his  solution  de- , 
pends  on  the  theory  of  combina- 
tions ;f  and,  being  more  general,  his 


Three  elements,  or  letters,  connected  by  a 
full  line  form  a  positive  term;  three  elements 
connected  by  a  dotted  line  form  a  negative  term. 
The  expansion  thus  obtained  from  the  diagram, 
or  denominator  of  the  values  of  x,  y,  z,  is 


abc  +  abe  +  aeb 

12    3  2    3    1  3    2    1 


ab  c 

3    2    1 


b  c  a  —  c  b  a; 

3   2    1  3    12 


or,  taking  the  first  set  of  values, 

56-2  -f-  2--3-3  +  8-3-3  —  8-6.3 

3-3-5  —  2  3-2  = 

60  —  18  —  72  —  144  —  45  —  12  =  —  231. 

Similarly,  the  numerator  in  the  value  of  x, 
5  d 


48     3 

3 

18     6 

-3 

21  -3 

3 

dbc-\r  d be -f-  deb  ■ 

12    3  2    3    1  3    2    1 


dbe  - 

3    2    1 


bed  - 
3  2  1 


ebd. 


or  48-6-3  +  18--3-3  +  21 --3-3  -   21'6-3 

3--3-48  --  -  3-3-18  =  -693. 

The  value  of  x  is  thus  found  to  be  3,  as  given 
above. 

*  Translated  from  the  correspondence  with 
Fermat,  1654.  For  other  solutions,  see  Ball's 
History  of  Mathematics. 

f  Fermat's  solution  is  illustrated  by  the  follow- 
ing example  the  substance  of  which  is  taken 
from  a  letter  dated  1654,  which  occurs  in  the 
correspondence  with  Pascal  {History  of  Mathe- 
matics, p.  301,  by  W.  W.  R.  Ball).  Fermat 
discusses  the  case  of  two  players,  and  supposes 
that  the  first  wants  two  points  to  win  and  the 
second  three  points.  The  game  will  then  be 
certainly  decided  in  the  course  of  four  trials. 
Take  the  letters  a  and  b  and  write  down  all  the 
combinations  that  can  be  formed  of  four  letters, 
as  follows: 

a  a  a  a  a  b  a  a  b  a  a  a  b  b  a  a 
a  a  a  b  a  b  a  b  b  a  a  b  b  b  a  b 
a  a  b  a  abba  b  a  b  a  b  b  b  a 
a  a  b  b  a  b  b  b  b  a  b  b  b  b  b  b 
Now  let  A  denote  the  player  who  wants  two 
points,  and  B  the  player  who  wants  three  points. 
Then  in  the  sixteen  combinations  every  combi- 
nation in  which  a  occurs  twice  or  oftener 
represents  a  case  favorable  to  A,  and  every 
combination  in  which  b  occurs  three  times  or 
oftener  represents  a  case  favorable  to  B>  Thus 
it  is  found  that  there  are  11  cases  favorable  to 
A,  and  5  cases  favorable  to  B;  and  since  these 
cases  are  all  equally  likely,  A's  chance  is  to  B's 
as  11  is  to  5. 
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proof  is  regarded  as  belter  than  that 
of  Pascal.  ' 

Having  thus  originated  in  games 
of  chance,  the  science  of  probabili- 
ties had  long  to  encounter  an 
obloquy,  hardly  yet  extinct,  due  to 
the  prevailing  idea  that  its  only  end 
was  to  facilitate  and  encourage  the 
calculations  of  gamblers.  But  as  is 
true  of  most  subjects  of  worth,  this 
science  needed  but  to  be  understood 
to  be  appreciated.  It  has  been 
called  for  in  every  department  of 
natural  science,  both  to  assist  in  dis- 
covery, and  to  minimize  the  un- 
avoidable errors  of  observation.  Nor 
are  the  commercial  and  ocher  practi- 
cal interests  of  life  less  indebted  to  it. 
Its  methods  are  used  in  computing 
the  elements  employed  in  the  sub- 
jects of  annuities,  reversions,  assur- 
ances, and  other  interests  depending 
upon  the  probable  duration  of  human 
life. 

The  word  probability,  as  used  in 
mathematical  reasoning,  means  a 
number  less  than  unity,  which  is  the 
ratio  of  the  number  of  ways  in  which 
an  event  may  happen  or  fail,  to  the 
total  number  of  possible  ways,  each 
of  the  ways  being  equally  likely  to 
occur.  Absolute  certainty  for  an 
event  is  therefore  denoted  by  the 
degree  of  probability  1  ;  and  abso- 
lute certainty  against  an  event,  by 
the  degree  of  probability  0  for  it. 
The  probability  in  favor  of  an  event 
or  against  it  is  such  a  proportion  of 
1  as  the  number  of  favorable  or  tin- 
favorable  cases,  respectively,  is  of 
the  total  number  of  cases,  all  the 
cases  being  considered  as  equally 
probable.  For  example,  if  an  event 
can  happen  in  a  ways  and  fail  in  b 
ways,  and  all  these  ways  are  equally 
likely  to  occur,  the  probability  of  its 

and   the  pro- 

— — -     Thus, 
a  +  b 


happening  is 

a  —  b 

babilitv  of  its  failing"  is 


if  there  be  in  a  bag  twenty-one  red 
and  thirteen  white  balls,  and  one  is 
to  be  drawn  out,  the  probability  that 


it  will   be  red  is         ,  and   that  it  will 

.    i%     34 
be   white  is     "    .      Events  are  said  to 

34 
In  equally  probable  when  there  is  no 
reason  to  expect  any  one  rather  than 
any  other:  if  a  ball  is  to  be  drawn 
from  a  bag  which  is  known  to  con- 
tain unknown  numbers  of  black  and 
white  balls,  and  none  of  any  other 
color,  there  is  just  as  much  reason  to 
expect  a  black  ball  as  a  white  one; 
hence,  as  either  a  black  or  a  white 
ball  must  be  chosen,  the  probability 
of  drawing  either  is  ^,  for  there  are 
two  equally  likely  cases,  in  one  of 
which  the  event  happens,  and  .in  the 
other  it  fails. 

In  astronomical  and  physical  re- 
searches the  values  of  certain  ele- 
ments are  frequently  obtained  by 
means  of  several  equations  which 
express  the  relations  existing  between 
the  elements  only  approximately. 
The  approximate  equations  of  con- 
dition are  derived  from  a  series  of 
observations  or  experiments,  all  of 
which  are  necessarily  liable  to  certain 
errors.  Such  errors  may  be  pro- 
duced by  well  understood  causes, 
which  may  be  removed  from  the 
observations  by  the  application  of 
computed  corrections,  such  as  the 
effect  of  temperature  upon  the  length 
of  rods  used  in  measuring  a  base  line, 
or  a  known  discrepancy  between  the 
length  of  the  rods  and  the  standard 
of  measure ;  or  they  may  arise  from 
numerous  causes,  the  effect  of  which 
cannot  be  brought  within  the  scope 
of  physical  investigation.  Of  the 
latter  are  the  errors  in  levelling 
which  arise  from  sudden  expansions 
and  contractions  of  the  instrument, 
or  from  the  effects  of  the  wind  or  the 
changing  refractions  of  the  atmos- 
phere, but  more  than  all,  from  the 
imperfections  of  the  touch  and  sight 
of  the  observer,  which  render  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  handle  his  instru- 
ments delicately,  or  to  keep  them 
continually  in  adjustment.  The 
theory  of  probabilities  affords  one  of 
the  best  methods  for  combining  the 
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equations  involving  these  errors  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  values  of  the 
required  quantities  will  be  affected 
with  the  least  errors.  It  is  found 
that  the  probable  error  will  be  least 
when  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the 
errors  is  a  minimum,  and  the  method 
s  therefore  known  as  that  of  least 
squares,  one  of  the  most  useful  that 
has  been  furnished  by  mathematics 
for  the  advancement  of  the  physical 
sciences. 

The  Method  of  Least  Squares 

is  thus  seen  to  be  a  special  subject  of 
the  theory  of  probabilities.  It  is  the 
application  of  that  theory  to  the  re- 
sults of  observation.  The  honor  of 
the  first  statement  of  this  method  of 
correction  is  due  to  Legendre,  who, 
in  1806,  proposed  it  as  an  "advan- 
tageous and  convenient  method  of 
adjusting  observations."  In  his 
work  on  comets,  Legendre  gave  ex- 
amples of  its  application  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  orbit  of  a  comet  and 
to  the  form  of  a  meridian  section  of 
the  earth.  He  called  it  the  methode 
des  moindres  quarres.  In  1809 
Gauss  deduced  the  law  of  probability 
of  error,  and  from  it  gave  a  full  de- 
velopment of  the  method.  His 
demonstration  is  based  on  the  hy- 
pothesis that  "the  most  probable 
value  of  a  quantity  which  is  observed 
directly  several  times,  with  equal 
care,  is  the  arithmetical  mean  of  the 
measurements."*  This  is  the  simplest 
case  of  the  application  of  the  theory 
of  probabilities  in  determining  the 
most  probable  mean,  or  average,  of 
a  great  number  of  observed  results  in 
general  physics  and  practical  astron- 
omy. To  take  a  numerical  illustra- 
tion, let  the  four  measurements  of 
the  length  of  a  line  give  the  values 
720.2,  720.3,  720.4,  and  720.5  feet; 
then  the  arithmetical  mean,  720.35 
feet,  is  recognized  as  the  most  prob- 
able value  of  the  length  of  the  line, 
since  the  mathematical  probability  of 

*  Professor  Mansfield  Merriman.     Method  of 
least  squares,  p.  22. 


this  result  is  greater  than  that  of  any 
other.  Again,  if  thirty  measure- 
ments of  an  angle,  with  a  theodolite, 
give  results  the  arithmetical  mean  of 
which  is  270  13'  46",  and  if  there  is 
the  same  probability  that  the  error  of 
this  result  is  greater  than  2"  that 
there  is  of  its  being  less  than  2", 
then  2"  is  the  probable  mean  result 
obtained.* 

The   law    of  probability    of  error 
applies    also    to    the    phenomena    of 


*  As  an  example  of  the  application  of  the 
methods  and  formulas  of  least  squares  to  the 
adjustment  and  comparison  of  observations, 
consider  the  following  twenty-four  measure- 
ments of  an  angle  of  the  primary  triangulation 
of  the  United  States  Coast-Survey,  made  at  the 
station  Pocasset  in  Massachusetts,  and  recorded 
in  the  Report  for  1854: — 


Observations. 

V 

vl 

116°43'44".45 

5.19 

26.94 

50.  55 

—0.91 

.83 

50.  95 

—1.31 

1.72 

48.  90 

0.74 

.55 

49.  20 

0.44 

.19 

48.  85 

0.79 

.63 

47.  40 

2.24 

5.02 

47.  75 

1.89 

3.57 

51.  05 

—1.41 

2.00 

47.  85 

1.79 

3.20 

50.  60 

-0.96 

.92 

48.  45 

1.19 

1.42 

51.  75 

-2.11 

4.45 

49.  00 

0.64 

.41 

52.  35 

-2.71 

7.34 

51.  30 

—1.66 

2.75 

51.  05 

-1.41 

2.00 

51.  70 

—2.06 

4.24 

49.  05 

0.59 

.35 

50.  55 

—0.91 

.83 

49.  25 

0.39 

.15 

46.  75 

2.89 

8.35 

49.  25 

0.39 

.15 

53.  40 

■  —3.76 

14.14 

2^=92.15 

*=dl6°43'48."64 

To  determine  the  probable  error  of  the 
arithmetical  mean,  the  most  probable  value  of 
the  angle  is  first  found  by  adding  all  the  obser- 
vations, and  dividing  the  sum  by  twenty-four; 
this  gives  1160  43'  49. "64.  From  this  mean 
value,  2,  each  observation  is  subtracted,  the 
difference  being  placed  in  the  column  headed  v. 
The  squares  of  these  quantities  are  placed  in 
the  column  headed  V2,  and  the  sum  of  these 
squares,  Sz/2    (92.   15),  is  obtained.     Then  it  is 
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social  and  political  science.  In  a 
table  taken  from  Gould's  Statistics, 
New  York,  1869,  is  given  a  compari- 
son of  the  theoretical  and  observed 
heights  of  18,750  soldiers,  including 
men  of  all  nativities  and  ages.  By 
arranging  these  men  in  groups, 
according  to  their  heights,  there  were 
found  to  be  few  dwarfs  and  few 
giants,  and  the  number  in  different 
groups  closely  agree  with  the  theo- 
retical distribution  required  by  the 
law  of  probability.  Numerous  com- 
parisons of  this  kind  have  been  made 
by  Professor  Ouetelet  and  others, 
which  clearly  establish  that  stature 
and  other  proportions  of  the  body 
are  governed  by  the  law  of  probabil- 
ity of  error;  the  same  is  also  true  of 
intellect.  By  a  discussion  of  social 
statistics,  therefore,  it  is  possible  to 
discover  the  mean  type  of  humanity, 
not  merely  in  physical  proportion, 
but  in  intellect,  capacity,  judgment, 
and  desires.  "The  average  man," 
says  Ouetelet,  "is  for  a  nation  what 
the  center  of  gravity*  is  for  a  body: 
to  the  consideration  of  this  are  re- 
ferred all  the  phenomena  of  equilib- 
rium." The  value  of  the  statistical 
method  as  applied  to  social  and  polit- 
ical science  can  hardly  be  overesti- 
mated. "Without  its  aid  social 
life,  or  the  history  of  life  and  death, 
could  not  be  conceived  at  all,  or  only 

found  that  the  probable  error  of  a  single  obser- 
vation is 

r  =  0.G745  J9-2^  =  \."  35  ; 
'   23 

and  the  probable  error  of  the  mean  is 

1.35 


•24 


=  0."28.t 


Hence  the  final  value  of  the  angle  is  1160 
43'49."64  ±o."28;  that  is,  the  precision  of  the 
mean  of  these  twenty-four  observations  is  such 
that  the  mean  value  differs  from  the  true  value 
of  the  angle  by  less  than  o."28. 

f  For  proof  of  these  formulae,  see  Method  of 
Least  Squares,  by  Merriman,  or  any  work  on 
least  squares  or  geodesy. 

*  If  equal  weights  be  applied  to  a  number  of 
points  in  space,  the  center  of  gravity  is  a  point 
so  placed  that  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  its 
distance  from  all  the  points  is  a  minimum. 


in  the  most  superficial  manner. 
Without  it  we  could  never  attain  to 
any  clear  ideas  of  the  condition  of 
the  poor,  we  could  never  hope  for 
any  solid  amelioration  of  their  con- 
dition or  prospects.  Without  its  aid 
sanitary  measures,  and  even  medicine, 
would  be  powerless.  Without  it  the 
politician  and  the  philanthropist 
would  alike  be  wandering  over  a 
trackless  desert."* 

The  above  illustrations  merely  in- 
dicate the  general  nature  and  object 
of  the  theory  of  probabilities,  since 
they  involve  only  the  most  elemen- 
tary principles  in  the  consideration  of 
the  simplest  observations,  which  are 
made  directly.  But  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  general  case  of  indirect 
observations,  it  is  required  to  find 
the  most  probable  values  of  quanti- 
ties by  measurements  on  functions  of 
those  quantities.  Any  number  of 
quantities  may  be  considered  and  the 
computations  become,  in  many  cases, 
very  complicated,  involving  the  use 
of  the  differential  and  integral  cal- 
culus. 

Wm.  J.    Kerr. 

University  of  Utah. 


The  Elector  and  the  Farmer. 
— An  Elector  of  Cologne,  who  at 
the  same  time  filled  the  ecclesiastical 
office  of  archbishop,  gave  expression 
on  one  occasion  to  some  most  ter- 
rible oaths.  A  farmer,  who  was 
close  by,  exhibited  the  greatest  as- 
tonishment at  the  unexpected  occur- 
rence, and  was  asked  why  he  was  so 
surprised.  He  replied,  "my  sur- 
prise is  caused  by  hearing  an  arch- 
bishop swear. 

"I  do  not  swear  as  archbishop," 
responded  the  Elector,  "but  as 
prince." 

"But,  your  worship, ' '  answered  the 
farmer,  "if  the  prince  goes  to  the 
devil,  what  will  become  of  the  arch- 
bishop ?' '  C. 


*  Professor  William  Spottiswoode.  Van  Xos- 
trand's  Engineering  Magazine,  vol.  xix.. 
p.  406. 
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SUBJECT-MATTER- 
POINT. 


•THE  STAND- 


"Well,  my  boy,  what  can  I  do  for 
you  this  morning?" 

"Oh,  Brother  Maeser,  I'm  utterly 
discouraged.  I  think  I'd  better  go 
home.  I  don't  know  anything,  and 
I'll  never  be  able  to  learn  anything. 
I  did  think  I  knew  a  little  something 
when  I  left  home,  but  when  I  get 
into  the  classes  here,  they're  so  far 
advanced,  and  everything  I  did 
know  leaves  me,  and  I  sit  there 
looking  on  stupid,  and  can't  say  a 
word,  or  understand  a  question  that's 
put  to  me.  I  can't  stand  it  any 
longer.      I'll  have  to  go  home." 

"My  dear  boy," — with  a  caress- 
ing touch  of  the  hand — "you  have 
learned  the  first  great  lesson,  and 
I'm  glad  you  have  learned  it  so  well. 
This  is  the  Lord's  way  of  starting  a 
student  in  aright.  Be  thankful  that 
you  have  learned  so  soon  that  you 
know  nothing.  No  student  can  re- 
main here  long  who  does  not  learn 
the  lesson  of  humility.  Even  if  he 
could,  he  never  would  be  a  real 
student.  Go  now,  my  dear  boy; 
make  the  Lord  your  friend.  The 
light  will  soon  begin  to  shine,  and 
you  will  find  yourself  in  a  new 
world. ' ' 

How  many  times  this  little  scene 
has  been  enacted  in  Brother  Maeser' s 
private  office!  Hundreds  of  young 
people  in  this  territory  will  recall 
such  an  interview  as  the  turning 
point  in  their  lives. 

But  this  experience  is  by  no 
means  peculiar  to  any  one  school  in 
Zion.  Elders  in  the  missionary 
field  must  begin  in  the  same  way,  if 
the  Lord  is  to  make  any  use  of  their 
talents.  Is  there,  in  fact,  any  place 
in  the  Church  that  a  man  can  fill 
without  this  lesson  of  humility?  Nor 
is  it  generally  enough  to  be  humbled 
once.  Latter-day  Saints  need  to  visit 
themselves — every  little  while, — in 
the    private    office    of   the   Spirit    of 


Truth,  and  learn  the  lesson  over 
again.  I  am  convinced  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  Elders  that  preach  be- 
fore the  Latter-day  Saints,  should 
at  this  very  writing  take  the  full, 
heroic  dose.  We  are  too  well  satis- 
fied with  ourselves  as  preachers.  I 
have  said  many  uncomplimentary 
things  in  this  line  of  thought.  Let 
me  be  candid.  I  am  preaching  to 
myself  The  tendency  to  feel  satis- 
fied and  pleased  with  one's  self  is  so 
insidious  that  I  aim  directly  at  it.  I 
want  to  kill  your  vanity  and  my  own. 
I  am  severe  because  I  feel  nothing 
short  of  severity  will  reach  me. 

Years  ago,  returning  from  a  mission, 
I  was  invited  to  preach  in  the  Taber- 
nacle. I  said  some  beautiful  things. 
More  than  one  of  my  hearers  con- 
firmed me  in  this  view.  But  there 
was  one  who  told  me  the  truth  in 
two  short  sentences,  viz:  that  I  had 
trampled  over  everything  generally, 
and  reached  nowhere  in  particular. 
He  was  my  true  friend.  I  have  often 
pondered  his  rebuke  since,  and  find 
I  am  in  a  numerous  company,  but 
unlike  him,  without  the  moral 
courage  to  be  "cruel  in  order  to  be 
kind." 

"How  long,"  says  the  young 
missionary,  "did  I  hold  out  this 
time?' ' 

"Twenty-four  minutes." 

'  'Well,  that' s  encouraging.  That' s 
ten  minutes  better  than  I  did  last 
time.      I'm  growing." 

Before  the  Elder  returns  he 
has  learned  to  ' '  hold  them ' '  an 
hour,  and  alas!  for  the  poor  Saints 
in  the  valleys  thereafter  !  I  say 
alas!  for  it  is  the  Elder  who  thus 
measures  his  growth  that  needs 
most  of  all  to  learn  again  the  great 
lesson  of  the  student.  Candidly, 
brethren,  let  us  recognize,  once  for 
all,  that  it  is  no  evidence  of  preach- 
ing that  a  man  can  occupy  the  time. 
More  miseries  are  often  inflicted 
upon  a  congregation  in  these  desul- 
tory talks,  than  the  preacher  is 
given  years  to  atone  for.  '  'Momentous 
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times,"  "peculiar  people,"  "in  these 
the  last  days  when, "etc.,  etc., — how 
the  vagrant  phrases  loom  up  in  the 
distance  and  come  trooping  this  way 
when  memory's  door  is  opened! 

Tramps,  we  say, are  individuals  out 
of  hitman  relation — specks  of  float- 
ing humanity  that  collect  in  police 
eddies  for  a  single  night  then  scatter 
again.  Now,  some  minds  open, 
upon  occasions,  just  like  such  police 
stations;  turning  loose  whole  beggar- 
ly hosts  of  tramp  ideas — ideas  out 
of  rational  relation.  But  enough  of 
this.  The  reader  may  well  say:  It  is 
easy  to  find  fault:  show  us  the  better 
way. 

This  is  exactly  the  task  I  set  be- 
fore myself.  But  I  claim  no  special 
qualification  for  the  work.  I  do  not 
set  up  for  teacher.  I  merely  invite 
my  brethren  to  join  me  in  thinking 
aloud  on  these  matters.  My  only 
qualification  is  an  unbounded  faith 
that  there  is  a  better  way,  and  I  can 
find  it  by  the  Spirit  of  truth. 

Father  Smith,  in  the  vision,  was 
told  by  the  angel  to  walk  through 
the  mountain.  "Impossible,"  cried 
the  venerable  patriarch,  "can  a 
human  being  pass  through  a  granite 
wall!" 

"Look,"  replied  the  angel,  "do 
you  see  one  step  before  you?  Take 
it,  then."  And  when  he  did  so, 
there  were  two  steps  before  him,  and 
he  was  soon  in  the  midst  of  the 
mountain,  which  proved  to  be  only  a 
cloud. 

The  mountain  before  me  is  the  sub- 
ject matter  for  sermons.  I  penetrate 
but  dimly  as  yet.  But,  one  step  is 
clear — the  standpoint  from  which  all 
subject-matter  is  to  be  viewed.  Let 
us  take  this  step,  resolutely  trusting 
that  the  way  will  be  opened  further. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  try  to 
sense  how  important  is  the  stand- 
point to  a  proper  comprehension  of 
any  subject  that  can  claim  human 
attention.  Let  a  photographer  ex- 
pose his  sensitive  plate  for  but  an 
instant,  then  move  his  camera  to 
complete    the    exposure,    and    what 


kind  of  a  picture  will  he  produce? 
But  this  is  only  in  the  case  of  an 
inert  piece  of  glass.  The  human  eye, 
it  may  be  urged,  adjusts  itself  instant- 
ly to  every  change.  This  may  be 
true  in  slight  changes.  But  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  utter  confusion  even 
to  the  human  eye,  from  a  change  of 
base.  Let  a  writer  begin  a  splendid 
description  from  one  point  of  view, 
and  then,  without  warning  to  the 
reader,  finish  it  from  another,  and 
utter  bewilderment  is  the  result. 

No  two  persons  ever  saw  the  same 
rainbow,  nor,  indeed,  did  any  one 
person  for  two  consecutive  minutes, 
unless  he  stood  stock  still;  for  if  he 
moved  but  an  inch,  the  combined 
refraction  from  an  entirely  different 
set  of  rain-drops  brought  a  new 
rainbow  to  his  eye.  For  a  similar 
reason  no  two  persons  ever  see  the 
same  identical  landscape,  even  though 
the  powers  behind  the  eye  be  equal, 
which  is  never  the  case.  One  step 
disarranges  the  whole.  We  may  not, 
indeed,  become  sensible  of  the  fact, 
but  that  the  view  is  changed,  will 
readily  be  admitted  by  anyone  that 
has  climbed  a  mountain  and  stopped 
occasionally  to  look  behind  him.  At 
every  pause  for  breath  new  effects 
are  sprung  upon  his  surprised  vision 
and  old  ones  have  faded  from  sight. 

Now,  if  in  any  description,  narration, 
drama,  poem,  painting  or  other  pro- 
duct requiring  the  co-ordination  or 
sub-ordination  of  parts,  there  be 
found  want  of  clearness,  expressive- 
ness, or  power  to  move  the  feelings, 
and  this,  too,  while  we  confess  that 
talent  and  perhaps  even  genius  has 
produced  the  work,  the  fault  may 
usually  be  attributed  to  a  lack  of 
unity.  Our  minds  are  distracted  by 
conflicting  purposes.  But  what 
caused  this  want  of  unity?  Confusion 
in  the  standpoint  of  the  artist.  It  is 
quite  safe  to  say  that  if  the  stand- 
point is  once  correctly  taken  and 
persistently  maintained,  half  the  work 
is  done. 

But  what  is  a  correct  standpoint? 
Now,  if  no  two  persons  viewing  the 
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same  object  can  see  it  exactly  alike, 
e'ven  though  they  themselves  be 
alike — which  is  impossible — whose 
point  of  view  shall  we  say  is  the 
correct  one?  And  if  we  selected  one, 
would  not  the  very  standpoint  thus 
assumed  in  making  the  decision  be 
disputed  at  once?  The  fact  is,  the 
differences  and  disputations  rife 
among  mankind,  could  be  harmon- 
ized, if  such  a  thing  were  desirable, 
only  by  casting  every  human  being 
in  the  same  mould,  and  making  all 
human  beings  thus  cast,  stand  in  the 
same  pair  of  shoes. 

Now,  what  is  so  obvious  in  the 
material  world  concerning  the  stand- 
point and  its  relation  to  the  product, 
is  equally  true,  though  perhaps  less 
obvious,  in  the  thought-world — the 
realm  of  ideas.  In  the  former  the 
faculty  engaged  is  the  natural  eye,  in 
the  latter  the  eye  of  the  mind.  And 
as  there  is  with  the  natural  eye  much 
more  uniformity  than  with  the  mind's 
eye,  since  men  generally  agree  as  to 
color,  form  and  extension,  we  should 
expect  to  find  the  differences  among 
mankind  chiefly  in  the  world  of 
thought  and  belief,  and  this  is  the 
case.  Ten  thousand  winds  of  vary- 
ing force  and  directions  playing  upon 
the  ocean  do  not  produce  more 
choppy  waves  and  ripples  upon  its 
glassy  bosom  than  do  the  agitations 
of  thought  and  emotion  upon  the 
mind  of  mankind.  And  as  on  the 
ocean,  forces  arise  which  drive  all 
opposition  before  them,  so  philoso- 
phies spring  forth  that  lead  mankind 
irresistibly  in  a  single  direction.  But 
not  for  long;  both  in  due  time,  are 
stopped,  and,  this,  too,  by  finite 
shores:  the  first  by  barriers  they 
cannot  surmount,  the  second  by 
phenomena  they  cannot  explain. 

Here  it  will  be  profitable  to  en- 
quire why  it  is  that  one  man's  views 
prevail  over  those  of  his  fellow-men. 
The  reason  will  be  found  in  two 
circumstances.  First,  his  stand-point 
is  more  nearly  correct  than  theirs. 
They  concede  this  because  it  explains 
phenomena,  their' s  cannot.    Second, 


he  has  the  persistence  not  to  leave 
his  point  of  view.  This  is  his  center 
and  he  strives  to  make  all  know- 
ledge, bearing  upon  the  subject,  re- 
volve about  it.  Orbit  after  orbit  is 
created  as  this  philosopher  reaches 
out  and  draws  floating,  cometary 
truths  within  the  attraction  of  the 
new  system.  For  the  first  few  orbits 
outward  things  move  harmoniously 
and  apparently  according  to  fixed 
law;  but  strangely  enough,  many  of 
the  truths  thus  fixed  revolve  equally 
well  around  a  rival  system.  The 
fact  is  that  truth,  contrary  to  many 
wise  old  saws,  accommodates  itself 
much  better  to  a  theory,  even  a 
false  theory,  than  does  error.  For 
truth,  like  a  faceted  diamond,  shines 
from  every  face  and  angle,  while 
error,  which  may  be  counted  the 
diamond's  charcoal  counterpart, 
shines  not  at  all,  and  is  serviceable 
only  as  a  foil  against  the  rays  of 
truth  not  wanted. 

The  philosopher  now,  if  he  would 
die  an  honest  man,  must  needs  die 
early,  ere  his  theories  have  reached 
remoter  connections;  otherwise  his 
venerable  age  will  be  given  to  the 
disreputable  trickery  of  bolstering 
an  artificial  system;  of  straining 
facts,  suppressing  daylight  truths, 
and  inventing  unheard-of  devices 
and  explanations  to  keep  men's  faith 
in  a  light  which  so  far  as  eternity  is 
concerned  is  as  ephemeral  as  a  sky- 
rocket. 

But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  has  all 
this  to  do  with  the  importance  of  the 
stand-point?  Much.  I  desire  there- 
by to  show  that  the  learning  and 
wisdom  which  sway  the  world  now 
this  way  now  that,  are,  in  fact,  only 
the  judgments  of  fallible  men,  from 
finite  stand-points;  that  what  passes 
for  truth  in  philosophy,  is  nothing 
more  than  the  aspect  things  present 
to  the  eye  of  the  philosopher;  that, 
consequently,  there  may  be  as  many 
philosophies  passing  for  true  as  there 
are  philosophies  with  different  points 
of  view;  that  truth  shines  in  all 
directions  thereby  frequently  giving 
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credence  to  each  of  many  diverse 
beliefs;  that,  in  consequence,  the 
opinions  of  mankind  revolve  in  orbits 
which  cross  and  recross  and  inter- 
lock in  such  a  multitude  of  intri- 
cacies, that  did  each  leave  a  luminous 
track  behind  it,  there  would  be  pre- 
sented a  tangle  past  the  power  of 
angels  to  unravel;  and  that  when 
these  opinions  for  any  given  period 
revolve  mostly  in  a  similar  direction, 
it  is  owing  to  one  (or  both)  of  two 
causes;  either  (i)  a  new  and  cor- 
recter  stand-point  has  been  found,  i. 
e. ,  one  which  harmonizes  a  greater 
number  of  things,  or  (2)  a  more  de- 
termined effort  is  made  by  the  arts 
of  sophistry  to  make  things  fit  an 
old  stand-point.  From  all  which  we 
may  justly  conclude,  first,  that  the 
thing  of  most  importance  in  entering 
upon  a  subject  is  the  correctness  of 
the  stand-point;  and  second,  that  he 
who  would  influence  his  fellow-men, 
must  not  desert  his  stand-point; 
which  is  only  another  way  of  saying 
that  he  must  not  be  desultory  or 
scatter-brained. 

But  enough  of  abstractions.  Let 
us  consider  a  few  concrete  examples 
and  see  whether  they  illustrate  the 
foregoing  deductions. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  history  of 
the  development  of  science.  One  of 
the  earliest  Greek  philosophers  held 
that  water  or  rather  the  ocean  is  the 
source  of  all  life,  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal, including  even  man.  Also  that 
the  earth  has  been  built  by  the  ocean 
and  is  constantly  being  changed  by 
it. 

Surely,  says  the  reader,  such  a 
standpoint  must  have  been  taken  by 
a  sheer  guess.  By  no  means.  On 
the  contrary,  it  was,  for  that  day,  a 
glorious  conception.  So  far  from 
being  a  guess,  it  took  keen  observa- 
tion and  close  reasoning  to  discover 
that  all  things  visible  on  the  earth 
were  a  unit  with  the  ocean  as  a 
center.  It  is  marvelous,  indeed, 
what  things  may  be  explained  from 
such  a  point  of  view.  There  can  be 
no  vegetation  without  water.    Deserts 


are  but  the  neglected  children  of  tin- 
great  mother  of  all — the  ocean.' 
The  earth — is  it  not  being  eaten 
away  by  the  waves,  and  moved  hither 
and  thither  by  the  rains?  Even  man 
— does  he  not  quickly  perish  when 
water  is  withheld  from  him?  And 
seven-eighths  of  his  body  is  water. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  such  a  theory 
found  believers? 

But  another  philosopher  arose  who 
pointed  out  that  the  ocean  is  but  the 
servant  of  a  greater  power — the  sun. 
All  the  facts  which  lent  themselves  so 
readily  to  the  first  system,  now  re- 
volved equally  well  around  the  new 
stand-point.  And  since  that  day, 
how  the  center  of  things  has  shifted 
and  changed!  The  last  generation 
has  gone  mad  over  the  Darwinian 
stand-point — evolution.  Curiously 
enough  this  latest  rerum  omnium 
mater  is  closely  allied  to  the  first, 
differing  only  in  keener  penetration. 
Somewhere  in  the  boundless  deep, 
says  the  science  of  today,  a  proto- 
plasmic speck  found  itself  and  began 
forthwith  to  evolute!  Thus  again 
men  believe  that  all  things  came  from 
the  ocean,  including  the  lords  of 
creation  themselves.  How  like 
children  with  wise  old  heads  must 
these  sage  philosophers  appear  to 
the  angels — disposing  and  arranging 
the  works  of  creation,  as  if  they 
were  the  furniture  of  a  doll-house,  to 
suit  now  this  whim,  now  that! 

But  evolution  has  struck  the  rock. 
Like  all  other  systems  it  has  stranded 
on  a  finite  shore,  unable  to  encom- 
pass even  one  little  globule  of  space, 
the  planet  on  which  we  live.  A 
system  that  cannot  harmonize  the 
few  scattered  facts  which  man  in  his 
short  years  of  mortal  life  can  gather 
— how  can  it  be  depended  upon  to 
explain  the  universe? 

A  new  stand-point  is  needed — 
one  as  far  from  this  earth  as  the 
Pleiades.  In  astronomy  the  world 
long  ago  gave  up  the  notion  that 
we  are  the  center  of  the  universe; 
but  the  same  absurdity  remains  yet 
to    be    abandoned    in     philosophy. 
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Only  from  the  summit  of  eternity 
can  the  works  of  creation  be 
viewed  in  their  true  relations. 
But  how  shall  mortals  attain  this 
summit?  Only  by  the  revelations  of 
the  Master  Builder.  If  he  has  not 
revealed  such  a  stand-point  to  the 
Latter-day  Saints,  then  the  world 
must  yet  wait  for  the  true  science  of 
world-building. 

Such  is  the  babel  of  unrealized 
theories  that  has  scattered  mankind 
intellectually.  But  what  of  the  scat- 
tering of  mankind  spiritually?  A 
thousand-fold  more  numerous  and 
fantastic  have  been  the  stand-points 
in  this  domain.  From  the  same  sun 
and  moon  and  stars  and  earth  and 
sea  and  light  and  darkness  and  life 
and  death,  what  diverse  religions 
have  sprung!  Surely  I  need  draw 
no  illustration  from  what  are  called 
Pagan  beliefs;  enough  if  I  devote  a 
paragraph  to  the  sects  professing  to 
believe  in  the  one  God  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  one  Savior  of  the 
world. 

Here  then  is  the  one  broad  stream 
of  divine  truth,  the  Bible,  enlarged 
and  enforced  at  intervals  down  the 
valley  of  time,  by  new  fountains  and 
rills.  And  here,  too,  along  its  banks 
are  a  thousand  diverse  sects,  draw- 
ing more  diversities  than  unities  from 
this  same  stream.  What  is  the  ex- 
planation of  it?  Not  to  carry  the 
figure  further,  how  can  divine  truth 
be  made  to  support  such  varying  and 
opposite  opinions?  Only  for  the 
same  reason  that  similar  truths  in 
nature  have  supported  in  turn  all  the 
theories  of  science.  Truth,  as  be- 
fore remarked,  shines  from  all  sides. 
Half  its  rays  intercepted  or  unheed- 
ed, it  becomes  a  dangerous  lie — 
dangerous  because  it  still  passes  for 
truth.  But  how,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  men  draw  such  opposite  systems 
from  the  same  source  of  truth?  Just 
as  philosophers  can  from  the  same 
facts  in  nature  support  antagonistic 
theories. 

It  is  simply   the   question  of  the 


stand-point  again.  Every  distinct 
sect  in  Christendom  means  merely 
the  aspect  of  things  divine  as  pre- 
sented to  the  spiritual  eye  of  the 
founder.  Having  selected  his  point 
of  view,  he  proceeds  to  marshal  the 
sacred  writings  into  line  with  it  as 
best  he  can.  He  soon  finds  it  im- 
possible to  unify  the  Scriptures.  First 
class  passages  bend  readily;  second 
class  need  much  twisting;  third  class 
require  acrobatic  feats  in  exegesis; 
all  other  passages  will  not  bend  at 
all,  so  he  dubs  them  mysteries. 

He  is  now  ready  to  go  forth  and 
convert  the  world !  What  his  share 
of  souls  will  be  depends  upon  his 
enthusiasm,  his  combativeness,  and 
his  persistence.  Soon  he  will  have  a 
lot  of  elders  about  him,  who,  "though 
vanquished,  yet  can  argue  still." 
And  now,  behold,  there  is  noise  in 
the  land.  The  air  is  full  of  writhing 
and  contorted  scripture.  The  peo- 
ple take  sides,  and  shout  and  sing 
and  pray  and  sprinkle  and  pour  and 
baptize!  The  air  vibrates  to  halle- 
lujah and  damnation  enough  to 
arouse  spirits  of  every  stripe  and 
color.  But  many  people  go  away 
disgusted  with  this  jangle  and  wrangle 
of  interpretation.  Then  comes  a 
Wesley  with  a  new  creed,  also  from 
the  Bible,  specially  adapted  to  cap- 
ture this  emotional  class.  There  re- 
mains then  the  "submerged  tenth." 
These  are  hunted  in  slums  and  gut- 
ters by  drums  and  tambourines.  How 
it  makes  one's  ears  buzz  to  picture 
all  this  sanctifying  strife! 

And  there  can  be  no  end.  Learned 
men  only  add  learned,  but  still 
human,  stand-points  to  complicate 
the  difficulty.  What  Tom  Paine 
said  is  literally  true:  "If  thou  dost 
not  believe  as  thy  neighbor  doth, 
what  is  it  but  a  proof  that  thy  neigh- 
bor doth  not  believe  as  thou  dost? 
And  there  is  no  power  on  earth  that 
can  decide  between  ye." 

Nor  is  there.  For,  unlike  the 
differences  in  science,  whose  subject- 
matter  is  here  on  earth  for  re-exami- 
nation, religious  disputations  turn  on 
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what  will  transpire  in  another  world; 
and  every  disputant  is  quite  ready  to 
await  the  trump  oi  Gabriel. 

And  yet  what  is  all  this  strife  but  a 
multiplied  proof  of  man-made  re- 
ligions! Systems  whose  ability  to 
fulfill  the  promises  made  to  mortals 
is  no  greater  than  their  power  to 
influence  the  stars!  Shall  the  Scrip- 
tures be  counted  contradictory  then, 
that  they  occasion  all  this  confusion? 
To  hold  such  a  view  is  to  discredit 
their  divinity.  No;  there  must  be 
some  key  to  the  whole,  some  stand- 
point from  which  every  revelation 
harmonizes  with  every  other  revela- 
tion. This  stand-point,  like  the 
other  referred  to  above,  can  be 
known  to  man  only  by  the  Divine 
Author's  revealing  it.  This  He  has 
done  in  our  dispensation.  To  us  is 
given  the  key  to  the  mysteries  of 
heaven  and  earth.  We  have  been 
made  to  see  the  stand-point  whence 
the  wrorks  of  eternity  issue. 

But  the  novelty  of  possessing  has 
satisfied  us.  We  have  put  off  the 
day  of  exploring.  Outside  the 
knowledge  necessary  to  "confound 
the  wise"  among  the  sects,  we  have 
not  sought  these  "hidden  treasures." 
But  when  they  shall  be  sought  and 
applied  to  the  problems  of  the  world 
there  will  be  such  a  revolution  as  will 
"make  all  things  new." 

This  is  the  standpoint  the  Elder 
must  ever  keep  in  view.  Whatever 
be  his  topic,  he  must  seek  to  see  it 
as  God  sees  it — from  the  summit  of 
eternity ;  and  not  as  man  sees  it,  amid 
the  fog  and  smoke  of  mortality.  So 
viewed,  the  Fall  becomes  a  blessing 
and  the  Atonement  a  natural  sequence ; 
the  trials  of  adversity  and  the  pangs 
of  death  are  mercies  in  disguise,  and 
wealth  and  pampered  ease  ofttimes 
curses. 

One  of  our  visitors  viewing  the 
Temple  made  the  observation  that 
there  seems  to  be  ages  of  anticipation 
in  every  representative  act  of  the 
Latter-day  Saints.  This  remark  falls 
short  of  the  full  truth.     There  should 


be  eternities  of  anticipation    in  every 
representative  act. 

It  was  this  lofty  standpoint  that 
made  Christ  incomprehensible  to  the 
Jews.  When  He  closed  His  sermon 
on  the  Mount,  it  was  not  some 
earthly  ideal  He  held  up  for  emula- 
tion, but  said  He:  "Be  ye  perfect  as 
your  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect." 
Probably  this  stand-point  has  never 
been  more  tersely  stated  than  by 
Joseph  Smith:  lxAs  man  is,  God  once 
7c>as;  as  God  is,  man  may  be. ' '  Ex- 
panded and  worked  out  in  all  its 
relations,  this  is  the  key  to  the  uni- 
verse. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  stand-point 
whence  all  Scripture  becomes  con- 
sistent and  intelligible,  is  likewise  the 
stand-point  whence  all  true  science 
harmonizes.  Herbert  Spencer,  after 
fifty  years  of  attempting  to  construct 
a  universe  without  a  God,  comes  to 
this  sublime  conclusion:  "Amid  all 
mysteries,  there  remains  one  absolute 
certainty :  we  are  ever  in  the  presence 
of  the  Infinite  and  Eternal  Energy, 
from  whom  all  things  proceed." 

It  has  been  counted  the  most 
glorious  achievement  of  this  age  of 
science  that  the  forces  of  nature 
known  as  sound,  heat,  light,  electri- 
city, etc.,  are  demonstrated  to  be 
only  varying  manifestations  of  the 
one  great  force  which  Spencer  calls 
the  "infinite  and  eternal  energy"  of 
the  universe.  But  all  this  is  revealed 
in  the  eighty-eighth  section  of  the 
Doctrine  and  Covenants.  It  is  more- 
over pointed  out  that  the  power  of 
intelligence,  known  to  psychologists 
as  consciousness,  is  only  another 
manifestation  of  this  infinite  and 
eternal  energy;  that  this  force,  vari- 
ously known  in  the  Bible  as  the 
Spirit  of  God,  the  Spirit  of  truth, 
the  Holy  Ghost,  is  in  fact  the  eternal 
energy  that  gives  life  to  all  things 
that  are  in  a  state  of  development, 
and  is  the  motor-power  of  the  uni- 
verse. 

So  also  concerning  the  law  of  the 
conservation  of  energy,  pronounced 
by  Tyndall  the  greatest  discovery  of 
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the  age.  Years  before,  Joseph  Smith 
proclaimed  the  doctrine  that  noth- 
ing can  be  created,  nothing  de- 
stroyed. I  might  go  on  citing 
other  instances,  such  as  the  Word 
of  Wisdom,  where  science  has  but 
recently  caught  up  with  revelation, 
but  I  will  content  myself  by  re- 
marking that  in  spite  of  mighty 
truths  thus  made  plain,  some  of 
these  same  revelations  are  a  sealed 
book  to  most  Latter-day  Saints, 
perhaps  to  all.  They  await  a  time 
when  the  minds  of  Zion's  youth, 
enlightened  by  the  Spirit  of  truth, 
shall  be  able  to  grasp  their  sublim- 
ities and  be  prepared  to  apply  them 
for  the  redemption  of  the  world. 

In  conclusion  let  us  glance  briefly 
at  the  standpoints  Latter-day  Saints 
must  meet  in  the  thought-world.  In 
science  the  center  is  confessedly,  un- 
stationary.  Every  scientist  holds 
himself  ready  to  adapt  his  point  of 
view  to  new  truth  whenever  it  shall 
come.  Not  so  in  the  religious 
world.  Here  bigotry  reigns.  The 
Roman  Catholic  stand-point,  viewed 
in  the  light  of  science  or  reason,  be- 
comes pitiful;  which  is  probably  the 
explanation  of  why  that  church  ab- 
solutely denies  the  right  of  reason  or 
science  to  question  it.  Note  now 
wherein  its  strength  lies.  While  in 
a  few  flexible  details  it  flatters  every 
popular  movement  by  concessions, 
it  maintains  its  central  heresies  with 
undeviating  consistency  and  dogged 
pertinacity.  Let  us  learn  from  this 
church  the  lesson  not  to  leave  our 
moorings  for  speculative  excursions. 

The  Protestant  sects  have  never 
had  well-defined  stand-points.  The 
Calvinistic  wing  has,  it  is  true,  pretty 
strongly  intrenched  itself  behind  the 
cast-iron  doctrines  of  the  great  ex- 
pounder of  predestination.  But 
these  doctrines  are  crumbling  now 
under  the  hammer  of  every  heretic 
who,  like  Briggs,  aares  to  strike  for 
ieason  and  common  sense.  The 
Wesley  wing  "rely  solely  on  the 
merits  of  Jesus."  Other  stand-point 
than  this  I  have  been  unable   to  dis- 


cover. But  as  long  as  men  are  found 
who  will  risk  an  easy  route  to  heaven 
this  creed  will  be  popular. 

"Religion  must  keep  pace  with 
science;  creeds  are  antedated.  Science 
must  be  the  interpreter  of  religion 
also."  Such  is  the  way  the  sects 
are  now  tearing  loose.  And  "Mother 
Church' '  smiles  grimly,  knowing  full 
well  that  a  routed  army  finds  no  time 
to  intrench  itself.  Again  we  should 
learn  the  lesson,  this  time  from  the 
weakness  of  fugitive  sects,  not  to 
desert  our  stand-point  even  in  an 
exhortation. 

The  controversy  of  the  future,  the 
great  religious  Gog  and  Magog,  will 
be  between  the  Latter-day  Saints 
and  the  Roman  Catholics.  No  need 
of  the  light  to  ask  the  darkness  what 
the  end  will  be.  But  in  the  mean- 
while it  may  be  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that  only  in  one  particular  do  we 
now  excel  them,  viz:  the  stand-point. 
In  power  and  resource  and  persist- 
ence in  holding  this  stand-point,  we 
have  scarcely  made  a  beginning,  com- 
pared with  them.  N.  L,  Nelson. 


Men  whom  Girls  dislike.  — 
The  man  who  thinks  women  are 
sweet,  but  brainless,  creatures. 

The  man  who  whispers  "sweet 
nothings"  because  it  is  too  much  of 
an  effort  for  him  to  think  of  sensible 
things  to  talk  about. 

The  man  who  persists  in  talking 
business  affairs  when  she  is  trying  to 
forget  them  and  would  rather  talk 
about  anything  else. 

The  man  who  thinks  kisses  are  of 
less  value  than  banknotes. 

The  man  who  glories  in  sarcasm. 
And  he  is,  without  doubt,  hated 
more  vigorously  than  any  other  man 
on  the  whole  list. 


Do  not  deprecate  the  gift  which  you 
give,  nor  laud  immoderately  that 
which  is  received;  in  each  case  it  is 
the  sentiment  which  prompts  the  of- 
fering that  is  vastly  more  precious 
than  what  is  offered. 


JOSEPH  INK. 


'Mid  luxuriant  vegetation. 

In  the  tropic  regions  seen, 
In  the  isle  of  Martinico, 

Lay  thelhome  of  Josephine. 

Day  had  almost  closed  her  portals, 
In  that  sultry  clime  and  warm, 

As  fair  Josephine  descended 
Marble  steps  of  ancient  form. 

Slowly  through  the  flow'ring  shrub'ry, 
Breathing  the  perfume-laden  air, 

Where  the  breeze  is  gently  waving 
Myriad  blossoms  rich  and  rare; 

Alone  she  wandered,  save  her  maid, 

Caroling  melodies  sweet; 
Then  breaking  the  deep'ning  stillness, 

With  her  ringing  laugh  complete. 

Suddenly  across  their  pathway 

Loomed  the  shadow,  bent  and  old, 

Of  a  woman,  strangely  witch-like, 
Who  futurity  foretold. 

In  her  eye  crept  looks  of  wonder 
As  she  scanned  the  young  girl's  palm, 

Tracing  in  the  rosy  outlines 
All  the  future's  storm  and  calm. 

"The  flowers  'mong  thy  braids  are  bright, 
Yet  by  far  more  bright,  some  day, 

-Gems  of  a  royal  diadem, 

On  thy  noble  brow  will  lay." 

But  smiles  of  mocking  unbelief 

Stole  over  the  lovely  face; 
4'Nay,  smile  not,  for  bitter  sorrow 

Is  mingled  in  thy  strange  fate." 

Sunset  was  slanting  o'er  the  lawn, 

Flowery  beauty  to  enhance; 
Josephine  tripped  the  winding  path, 

Bordered  with  tropical  plants. 

The  rose-tint  deepened  on  her  cheek, 
As  she  saw  in  hammock-chair, 

Her  lover,  Viscount  Beauharnais, 
Safe  sheltered  from  sunshine  glare. 

Deeply  intent  on  a  letter, 

He  heeded  nor  saw  her  not; 
Till  a  shower  of  fragrant  blossoms, 

By  the  open  page  were  caught. 

A  few  years  passed;  in  southern  France, 

In  a  chateau,  rich  in  scene, 
By  her  husband's  side  reclining, 

Josephine  again  is  seen. 

Gazing  with  maternal  fondness, 

A  most  happy  tender  mien, 
At  her  children's  upturned  faces, 

Fair  Hortense  and  fond  Eugene. 


Years  sped  on;   their  flight  brought  changes, 

Such  as  time  alone  can  tell; 
Changes  strangely  sad  and  bitter, 

Happy  Josephine  befell. 

Day  was  softly,  gently  fading, 

Setting  sun's  last  ling'ring  rays 
Shone  on  glittering  domes  and  spires, 

Of  proud  Pans,  through  the  haze. 

Few  the  beams  whose  brightness  entered, 

In  that  cheerless  prison  cell, 
Where  in  hopeless  resignation, 

Josephine  is  forced  to  dwell. 

'Tis  not  strange  her  pale  face  shadows, 

Deep  despondency  and  woe, 
For  the  dawning  of  tomorrow, 

Brings  her  execution'r's  blow. 

Mem'ry  backward  turns  in  silence, 

One  sad  farewell  glance  to  take 
In  the  mirror  Retrospection 

Oft  by  magic  seems  to  make. 

Vividly  the  scenes  of  girlhood, 
Crowd  around  her  thick  and  fast; 

Then  the  love  of  husband,  children — 
Blissful  dream  too  dear  to  last ! 

Mem'ry  brings  events  more  recent; 

Reconciled  they  each  became; 
For  around  him  threat'ning  dangers, 

Through  the  Revolution  came. 

Then  a  deep-drawn  shudder  passes 
O  er  the  slender  drooping  form, 

As  before  her  mental  vision, 
That  most  fatal  scene  is  borne; 

He  among  that  fated  number, 

By  the  guillotine  to  fall — 
She  by  ruffian  hands  dragged  onward, 

'Neath  a  gloomy  prison  wall. 

O'er  her  cheek  the  tears  fast  falling, 

As  in  mock'ry  flits  before 
Her  mind  that  weird  prediction, 

Made  in  happy  days  of  yore. 

Long  o'er  those  false  words  she  pondered, 
Sad  thoughts  with  bitterness  fraught; 

Till  a  messenger  came  in  haste, 
And  Josephine  freedom  brought. 

Reunited  with  her  children, 

Mingling  with  gay  Paris' best; 
None  among  the  host  outrivalled, 

The  accomplished  Viscountess. 

Such  was  her  life  when  first  she  met 

Napoleon,  gallant  and  brave; 
And  e'er  long  unto  another, 

She  again  her  heart's  love  gave. 
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'Twas  a  day  in  cold  December, 
But  the  crowd  that  onward  came, 

Heeded  not  but  quickly  entered, 
The  Cathedral,  Notre  Dame. 

There  were  many  who  assembled, 
To  witness  the  brilliant  scene, 

Of  the  conqueror,  coronated 
Napoleon  and  Josephine. 

Silence  reigned  in  that  vast  building, 
Scarce  a  movement  could  be  traced; 

As  upon  her  raven  tresses, 

The  imperial  crown  was  placed. 

Tears  were  trembling  on  her  lashes, 
Clasped  her  hands  upon  her  breast; 

Once  more  flashes  back  the  warning, 
In  her  island  home  confessed. 

Even  now  the  witch's  dark  glances, 
Seemed  to  meet  her  upturned  eye; 

There  was  only  tender  lovelight, 
From  her  noble  consort  by. 

'Tis  true  an  empress  diadem, 

Now  rests  upon  her  brow; 
And  at  the  shrine  of  happiness, 

She  once  more  stops  to  bow. 


Ah,  well  might  words  of  sadness  fall, 
From  those  lips  with  pain  distrait; 

As  lone  she  sits  at  Malmaison, 
Reflecting  on  her  sad  fate. 

The  breeze  that  fans  her  burning  brow, 
By  thousand  blossoms  caressed, 

Now  offers  its  fragrance  in  vain, 
To  the  broken  heart  oppressed. 

Through  calculating  policy, 

Her  place  another  is  giv'n; 
An  Empress  now  in  naught  but  name, 

Lone  forsaken  Josephine. 

Alas,  but  this  could  not  repay, 
Love  wasted  and  outraged  pride; 

Nor  yet  bring  back  the  errant  love, 
For  which  the  true  heart  still  sighed. 

Not  long  before  a  procession, 

From  pow'rful  Europe's  vast  dome, 

And  a  long  train  of  weeping  poor, 
Followed  to  her  last  long  home. 

A  monument  of  marble  white, 
Placed  by  Hortense  and  Eugene; 

Now  marks  the  sacred  resting-place, 
Of  beloved  Josephine. 


Nov.  4,  iS 


Hyacinth. 
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IV. 

It  was  stated  in  the  last  paper 
that  this  one  would  be  devoted  to 
the  presentation  of  an  entirely  new 
hypothesis  respecting  the  origin  '  of 
the  ancient  people  of  Arizona  and 
the  living  Pueblo  tribes.  To  this 
end  the  traditions  which  bear  upon 
their  antiquity  will  first  be  laid  before 
the  reader. 

The  noted  ruins  of  Casa  Grande, 
located  on  the  Rio  Gila  in  southern 
Arizona,  when  visited  by  Padre 
Eusebius  Francis  Kinto  in  1694  were 
even  then  ruins  of  great  antiquity. 
And  Father  Kinto  reports  that  the 
Pima  Indians  who  lived  in  the  vicini- 
ty declared  that  according  to  their 
traditions,  which  reached  back  near- 
ly four  hundred  years,  the  place  was 
even  then  nothing  but  ruins.  This 
carries  us  back  to  about  1294,  or  the 
close  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
same    place   was    also    visited   by    a 


number  of  other  Catholic  mission- 
aries and  Spanish  adventurers,  among 
whom  we  mention  Father  Font, 
whose  visit  occurred  in  1775.  He 
makes  this  statement  regarding  their 
antiquity:  "According  to  the  his- 
tories and  meagre  accounts  we  have 
from  the  Indians,  they  must  have 
been  built  some  five  hundred  years 
ago."  This  also  dates  back  to  the 
close  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
Again,  it  was  reported  by  the  Nava- 
jos  to  Professor  Jackson  of  the  Hay- 
den  Geological  survey,  and  others, 
that  the  Colorado  ruins  were  visited 
by  their  forefathers,  "five  old  men's 
ages  ago" — that  is,  five  hundred 
years  since — and  that  even  then  they 
were  nothing  but  ruins.  This  tradi- 
tion would  carry  the  date  back  to 
1387.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
our  hypothesis  holds  that  the  Colo- 
rado ruins  must  have  been  some 
later  than  those  of  southern  Arizona 
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as  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  place- 
were  driven   north  and  occupied  the 

Colorado  at  a  later  date. 

The  Zuni  people,  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  advanced  of  all  the  Pueblos, 
have  a  distinct  and  well  fixed  tradition 
that  they  came  to  their  present  terri- 
tory eight  hundred  years  ago.  Mr. 
Garlick,  an  accomplished  gentleman 
residing  at  Phoenix,  who  visited  the 
Zuni  country  with  the  dishing  party 
and  remained  there  a  year  and  six 
months,  gave  the  writer  the  above 
information,  adding  this  significant 
remark :  "If  the  traditions  had  among 
them  as  to  the  Spanish  expeditions 
made  three  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  are  correct  and  fully  verified  by 
history,  as  is  the  case,  why  are  not 
their  earlier  traditions  fully  as  trust- 
worthy?" Thus  the  Pueblos  prob- 
ably first  appeared  where  they  now 
are  at  the  close  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. And  their  companions,  who 
doubtless  at  the  same  time  built  the 
Colorado  ruins  to  the  west  and  south, 
were  destroyed  some  time  prior  to 
the  year  1387,  while  those  of  South- 
ern Arizona  and  New  Mexico  were 
partly  destroyed,  and  the  remainder 
driven  to  these  northern  retreats  at 
some  period  prior  to  1294,  and  why 
not,  we  ask,  in  the  eleventh  century 
or  at  the  time  when  the  Zunis  claim 
to  have  entered  their  present  country? 

These  conclusions,  drawn  from  the 
traditions  of  the  Pueblos  and  Pima 
Indians,  are  sustained  by  a  very  re- 
markable legend  handed  down 
through  the  Papago  Indians  of 
Southern  Arizona,  which  was  min- 
utely related  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Dyer, 
whose  splendid  collection  of  antiqui- 
ties we  have  before  mentioned,  by 
an  aged  Indian  of  that  tribe.  It  runs 
in  this  wise:  Many  winters  back  their 
people  lived  far  to  the  south  and  a 
great  famine  came  among  them,  so 
great  that  their  cattle  perished,  and 
the  people  were  on  the  verge  of 
starvation.  A  big  council  was  held 
to  determine  what  should  be  done 
and  it  was  decided  to  send  a  com- 
pany out  in  search  of  a  better  land 


for  their  people  to  occupy.  Accord 
ingly  they  set  out  to  die  northward, 
and  alter  traveling  many  days  came 
over  the  brow  of  the  mountains  that 
skirt  the  Salt  River  Valley  on  the 
south.  They  there  beheld  a  beautiful 
green  valley  many  miles  in  extent, 
through  which  silver  streams  of  water 
were  running.  The  party  at  once 
divided  upon  the  mountain.  Three 
of  them  descended  into  the  valley 
and  the  remainder  returned  south 
after  their  warriors  and  people.  The 
three,  fearful  of  losing  their  lives, 
disfigured  themselves  in  order  that 
they  might  excite  the  sympathy  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  when  they  came 
among  them  plead  for  bread,  claim- 
ing that  they  were  upon  the  verge 
of  starvation.  The  strategy  was  suc- 
cessful. They  were  kindly  received 
and  to  their  great  astonishment  found 
the  inhabitants  to  be  a  bearded  race 
of  white  men.  They  remained  there 
for  some  time  closely  watching  the 
mountain  top,  according  to  arrange- 
ment, for  the  signal  fire  denoting  the 
return  of  their  friends.  After  some 
days  it  appeared,  and  the  three  spies 
departed  stealthily.  They  reported 
the  resources  and  military  strength 
of  the  people  and  thea  piloted  the 
army  down  into  the  valley.  A  fierce 
and  bloody  attack  followed  in  which 
the  men,  women  and  children  of  the 
white  race  were  put  to  death.  The 
newcomers  took  possession  of  the 
country  and  attempted  to  cultivate  it. 
But  they  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
science  of  irrigation,  and  in  time  the 
canals  choked  up  with  sediment, 
vegetation  gradually  perished  and 
the  trees  died  for  want  of  water,  and 
after  a  while  this  once  beautiful  val- 
ley, now  again  the  gem  of  modern 
Arizona,  went  back  into  the  arms 
of  the  wilderness. 

The  many  evidences  furnished 
upon  the  ground  show  beyond  all 
controversy  that  these  people  were 
overthrown,  and  that  suddenly,  by 
an  enemy  from  the  south.  That  they 
fled  northward  through  the  many 
openings  of  that  mountainous  coun- 
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try  from  along  the  entire  east  and 
west  line  of  their  settlements,  there 
are  hastily  constructed  fortifications 
of  stone,  and  upon  the  mountain 
heights  watch  towers  innumerable, 
to  prove.  The  whole  face  of  the 
land  to  the  north  after  a  certain 
distance  is  passed,  bears  evidences  of 
the  crudely  and  hastily  provided 
homes,  which  a  scattered  and  ter- 
rorized people  had  prepared.  Some 
secreted  themselves  in  caves,  and 
others  searched  out  inaccessible  cliffs 
and  fortified  themselves  behind  mas- 
sive stone  walls,  far  up  the  dizzy 
heights  which  none  could  scale  ex- 
cept by  finger  and  toe  hold,  and  from 
which  they  could  be  hurled  down  to 
destruction  by  even  a  pebble  from 
the  trembling  hand  of  a  Nephite 
girl. 

But  the  Cave  Dwellers  and  the 
Cliff  Dwellers  had  retreated  to  a 
region  which,  while  it  amply  pro- 
tected them  from  a  savage  foe,  did 
not  shield  them  from  want  and 
hunger,  and  though  they  ventured 
forth  to  till  small  patches  of  ground 
or  carried  soil  high  up  the  rocky 
cliffs  and  constructed  artificial  gar- 
dens, upon  which  to  raise  a  little 
corn,  and  though  they  dared  to  go 
out  upon  the  chase  to  procure  meat, 
yet  they  were  doomed  to  dwindle  in 
numbers  and  perish.  Their  women 
dreaded  to  become  burdened  with 
new  life,  when  housed  in  such  dizzy 
and  frightful  heights,  and  when  the 
enemy,  which  from  the  terrible  ex- 
periences of  the  past  they  had  learned 
to  fear  with  the  dread  of  death, 
might  be  expected  at  any  hour  of 
day  or  night,  and  above  all  they 
must  have  sorrowed  and  shrank  at 
the  very  thought  of  ushering  inno- 
cent little  souls  into  so  forbidding, 
and  perilous,  and  cursed  a  human 
lot,  for  like  some  of  the  Nephites  of 
old,  they  must  have  sorrowed  out 
their  days.  Possibly,  however,  for  a 
century  or  two  they  held  on  to  the 
thread  of  human  life,  precious  even 
in  that  gloomy  wilderness  of  the 
Colorado. 


But  while  these  scattered  people 
were  pining  and  dwindling  away  a 
few  others  reached  the  more  open 
and  inviting  valleys  further  to  the 
north  and  east,  and  boldly  occupying 
the  land,  erected  buildings  of  massive 
stone  walls  with  no  openings  on  the 
ground  floor,  the  entrances  being  in 
the  roofs  and  reached  only  by  ladder ; 
and  there  they  have  lived  and  flour- 
ished, after  a  fashion,  for  all  these 
weary  centuries.  These  were  the 
Zuni  and  cognate  tribes,  who,  ac- 
cording to  their  tradition,  made  their 
first  settlements  there  in  the  eleventh 
century. 

But  the  enemy  from  the  south, 
who  were  they?  Who  was  it  that 
came  out  of  Mexico  at  the  close  of 
the  eleventh  century?  Let  us  turn  to 
Toltec  history  and  see  if  the  annals 
of  early  Mexico  throw  any  light  up- 
on the  subject.  Most  assuredly  they 
do. 

According  to  the  most  remote  ac- 
counts had  among  the  people  of 
Anahuac,  which  for  centuries  was  the 
chief  center  of  Mexican  civilization, 
the  Toltecs  began  to  appear  in  Mex- 
ico from  the  northeast  in  the  sixth 
and  seventh  centuries  after  Christ. 
There  was  a  long  period,  it  may  have 
been  a  century  or  two,  during  which 
these  people  gradually  moved  by 
tribes  out  of  the  northeast.  The 
twilight  annals  of  Mexico  throw  but 
a  dim  light  on  these  early  migrations. 
And  we  are  ready  to  believe,  even 
upon  slender  evidence,  that  the 
movements  commenced  a  century 
earlier  than  history  makes  any  ac- 
count of,  that  is,  in  the  fifth  century, 
or  soon  after  the  great  Nephite  con- 
flict which  took  place  in  what  is  now 
the  State  of  New  York,  at  the  close 
of  the  fourth  century;  though 
doubtless  many  of  the  Lamanites 
after  the  conflict  remained  in  the 
magnificent  valley  ot  the  Mississippi 
to  enjoy  the  abandoned  cities  and 
cultivated  fields  of  the  Nephite  race, 
who,  by  reason  of  the  ruins  which 
are  still  left,  are  now  termed  '  'Mound- 
Builders." 
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Yet,  war  was  upon  the  face  of  the 
whole  land,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  Moroni,  and  it  was  doubt- 
less waged  between  divisions  of  the 
Lamanite  army  which  must  have 
broken  into  fragments  like  the  army 
of  Alexander  and  entered  into  many 
disputations  over  these  very  lands. 
Hence  many  must  have  fled  into 
Mexico. 

Says  an  able  historian,  in  speaking 
of  these  people  from  the  north :  '  'The 
three  most  powerful  nations  estab- 
lished themselves  in  and  around  the 
Valley  of  Mexico,  where  their  capi- 
tals soon  became  flourishing  cities, 
and  the  people  were  called  Toltecs. 
Meanwhile,"  he  continues,  "other 
bands  of  Toltecs,  from  the  regions 
towards  the  north,  settled  after  a 
long  pilgrimage  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Quetzalatl,  founding  there  a 
city  named  Tollan,  on  the  site  of  the 
present  village  of  Tula,  about  thirty 
miles  north-west  of  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico." Indeed  the  Toltecs  spread 
over  the  greater  part  of  Mexico. 
And  they  all  "acted  under  the  guid- 
ance of  their  Prophet  Hueman," 
though  each  tribe  was  ruled  by  its 
own  chief  or  king.  Attention  is 
directed,  in  passing,  to  the  similarity 
in  this  practice  to  that  of  the 
Nephites,  as  well  also  as  the  Jare- 
dites  and  Israelites,  where  the  rule 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  king,  but  he 
in  turn  was  subject  to  the  Prophet  of 
God.  This  single  fact,  reaching  as 
it  does  to  the  very  foundation  of  the 
political  and  religious  training  of  the 
people,  ought  to  completely  disprove 
the  theory  that  the  Toltecs  were  of 
Phcenecian  origin,  and  make  their 
Jewish  antecedents  manifest  to  every 
intelligent  investigator. 

Permit  us  to  pause  also  at 
another  coincidence.  The  name 
Hueman  it  will  be  seen  much  resem- 
bles the  name  of  a  great  Nephite 
Prophet  who  lived  a  little  before 
Christ,  the  prophet  Helaman,  the 
only  difference  being  in  the  change 
of  a  single  letter.  The  1  has  given 
place   to  u,  while  the  a  between    H 


and  1  would  be  silent  between  H 
and  u,  and  hence  would  naturally  be 
dropped  when  it  came  to  be  written 
in  later  times.  In  the  year  994 
Huemac  ascended  the  throne.  Here 
again  Hueman  is  changed  by  the 
alteration  of  a  single  letter,  and  later 
on  the  names  of  some  of  the  Toltec 
gods  are  so  similiar  to  this  one  that 
it  would  not  be  a  surprising  disclosure 
to  learn  that  Helaman  himself  had 
been  deified  by  the  Toltecs,  since  their 
gods  all  originated  by  the  deification 
of  their  greatest  heroes. 

But  now  as  to  those  people  who 
went  north  of  Mexico  and  drove  the 
inhabitants  from  southern  Arizona. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh 
century  occurred  among  the  Toltecs, 
as  desolating  and  destructive  a 
famine  and  pestilence  as  human  his- 
tory has  ever  recorded.  The  appall- 
ing destruction  of  life  wrought  in  the 
frightful  experiences  of  the  six  years 
through  which  it  lasted  is  said  to 
have  reduced  the  Toltec  population 
to  one-tenth  of  its  original  numbers. 
Says  an  historian,  after  describing  the 
dreadful  scenes  of  those  few  years, 
"Many  of  the  Toltec  nobles  had 
already  abandoned  their  country  to 
seek  refuge  in  other  provinces,  and 
this  movement  was  constantly  on  the 
increase."  This  famine  was  so  ter- 
rible that  it  utterly  overthrew  the 
Toltec  power  in  Mexico  and  ushered 
in  the  Aztec  regime  of  more  modern 
times. 

Is  not  this  famine  and  the  conse- 
quent dispersion  of  the  people  in 
quest  of  a  better  land  the  one  referred 
to  by  the  Indian  tradition  which  we 
have  given?  It  occurred  in  the 
eleventh  century  agreeing  exactly 
with  the  Zuni  tradition  as  to  the 
time  of  arrival  at  their  present  place. 
It  agrees  with  the  manifold  evidences 
that  they  were  driven  into  that  retreat. 
It  agrees  with  the  stated  traditions  of 
the  Navajos  and  Pimas.  And  it 
agrees  with  all  the  detail  of  the  story 
itself,  as  to  the  authenticity  of  which 
it  may  further  be  said :  the  Papagos 
of    whom  it    was    obtained,    are   the 
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most  christianized  and  upright  of  all 
the  barbarous  tribes  of  Arizona. 
They  branched  off  from  the  Pimas  at 
the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Catholic  missions  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  word  Papago  means 
baptized,  and  these  Indians  were  so 
called  because  they  were  then  bap- 
tized into  the  Catholic  fold.  Their 
forefathers,  the  Pimas,  were  the 
ones  from  whom  the  traditions  were 
obtained  in  the  sixteenth  century 
concerning  Casa  Grande.  They  are 
a  people  careful  to  retain  a  knowledge 
of  their  past  and  have  always  set 
apart  certain  individuals  to  learn  and 
hand  down  their  tribal  history,  tradi- 
tions, and  folk  lore.  And  when 
their  story  agrees  so  exactly  with  the 
known  events  of  the  Toltec  people 
and  with  the  Zuni  who  are  as  remote 
from  them  as  if  they  dwelt  at  the 
North  Pole,  who  will  say  that  they 
have  not  handed  down  to  us  a  lost 
link  in  history? 

If  we  have  here  shown  how  these 
people  were  driven  out  of  Arizona 
and  forced  to  an  inhospitable  lodg- 
ment in  the  wilds  of  the  Colorado,  the 
far  greater  task  still  remains  to  ac- 
count lor  their  original  migration  and 
settlement.  With  this  in  view  we 
will  now  push  our  inquiries  a  little 
further  into  the  deep  recesses  of  the 
past — once  dark  it  is  true,  but  now 
illuminated  by  the  light  of  that 
grandest  and  truest  of  all  books,  the 
Book  of  Mormon,  brought  forth  in 
these  last  days  by  the  hand  of  the 
Almighty,  through  the  great  prophet 
of  this  dispensation,  to  make  known 
to  man  not  only  the  true  Gospel 
of  His  Son,  but  to  reveal  the  long 
and  eventful  history  of  His  children, 
which  has  hitherto  slumbered  in  the 
dust  of  two  continents. 

For  two  hundred  years  after  the 
eventful  visit  of  Christ  to  the  people 
of  this  continent,  they  lived  in  peace 
and  righteousness,  having  all  things 
in  common  and  there  being  no  Lam- 
anites  in  all  the  land.  After  that 
time,  however,  a  few  who  had  lost 
their  faith  and  turned  again  to  paths 


of  iniquity  turned  away  from  the 
body  of  the  people  and  declared 
themselves  to  be  Lamanites.  The 
ancient  curse  was  thus  revived.  They 
dwelt  in  South  America,  and  in 
course  of  time  became  a  numerous 
and  powerful  people.  Near  the  close 
of  the  fourth  century,  they  began  a 
desperate  warfare  against  the  Nephite 
nation,  whose  capital  was  at  Zara- 
hemla.  At  that  time  the  Nephite 
dominion  extended  from  the  Land  of 
Zarahemla,  now  Venezuela  and  the 
eastern  portion  of  Colombia,  north- 
west through  the  Central  American 
states  and  Mexico,  through  Texas, 
and  up  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
and  its  tributaries,  and  far  into  the 
east  towards  the  Atlantic.  They  had 
followed  up  the  fertile  regions  of  the 
continent,  and  though  their  numbers 
were  very  great,  they  were  altogether 
too  scattered  to  wage  successful  war- 
fare against  the  countless  hordes  that 
came  up  against  their  capital  from 
the  south. 

Mormon,  though  but  a  boy,  was 
put  in  command  of  the  Nephite 
forces.  He  led  them  to  many  vic- 
tories and  still  more  defeats  through 
several  years  of  a  most  bloody  war- 
fare. Little  by  little  the  Nephites 
were  forced  to  evacuate  their  cities 
and  towns.  Zarahemla,  the  ancient 
and  renowned  city  of  their  fathers, 
and  for  centuries  the  seat  of  their 
government,  was  forced  to  capitulate. 
Repulsed  upon  every  hand  the  entire 
populace  retreated  with  the  army  of 
Mormon  through  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  and  the  Central  American 
States.  Cities  were  left  desolate  as 
the  army  fled  through  them.  The 
Lamanites  captured  many  of  their 
women  and  children  and  sacrificed 
them  to  their  idol  gods.  Their  vic- 
tories were  ascribed  to  this, and  hence 
all  who  fell  into  their  hands  alive 
were  doomed  to  perish  in  that  way. 
Desperate  men,  because  of  these 
horrors,  turned  witlythe  fierceness  of 
lions  upon  their  demon  pursuers  and 
here  and  there  gained  a  victory.  But 
the  countless  numbers  of  the  savage 
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hordes  that  swept  upon  them  were 
like  the  thundering  waves  of  the 
deep  when  it  rages  against  a  human 
craft.  Though  one  wave  might  be 
withstood  until  it  broke  at  the  feet  of 
determined  resistance,  it  was  only  to 
make  room  for  the  next  and  the 
next  coming  with  ever-increasing 
power.  Thus  a  very  sea  of  human 
wrath  and  blood  heaving  beyond  its 
bounds  drove  the  Nephite  people 
before  it,  men,  women  and  children, 
until  their  flight  became  the  routing, 
overthrow  and  destruction  of  a  once 
noble  race  and  splendid  civilization. 

Mormon's  retreating  army,  of 
•course,  followed  the  settled  country 
around  the  Gulf  and  up  the  Missis- 
sippi. This  it  did  to  obtain  recruits 
from  the  northern  settlements,  and  to 
keep  within  its  base  of  supplies,  that 
provisions  might  be  obtained  for  its 
men  as  well  as  for  the  vast  number  of 
women  and  children  who  accom- 
panied it. 

The  Lamanite  king  pushed  his 
victorious  arms  rapidly  to  the  north, 
sweeping  every  vestige  of  Nephite 
glory  before  him.  At  this  point  I 
reflected  much  upon  the  probabilities 
•of  a  deflection  of  a  small  company 
■of  Nephites  to  the  north-west  as  the 
army  rounded  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Could  they  not  see  that  it  was  the 
great  final  conflict  of  their  people 
and  that  the  appalling  doom  of  an- 
nihilation hung  over  them?  They 
knew  that  the  Lamanite  army  would 
follow  the  main  body,  and  if  a  hand- 
ful would  turn  aside  and  bury  them- 
selves in  the  wilderness  of  the  north- 
west there  was  a  strong  probability 
that  they  might  escape  its  terrible 
and  avenging  wrath.  But  while  thus 
meditating  upon  the  probabilities  of 
the  case,  a  gentleman  of  Phoenix 
handed  me  a  clipping  from  the  St. 
Louis  Globe- Democrat  dated  March 
29th,  1893,  which  to  my  astonish- 
ment and  great  delight  threw  a 
stream  of  beautiful  light  upon  the 
whole  matter.  I  will  quote  that 
portion  of  the  article  which  relates 
to  the  question  before  us: 


"In  the  mountainous  district  of 
one  of  the  Southern  States,  in  a  bend 
of  one  of  the  great  rivers,  is  situated 
a  natural  fort,  known  to  the  sur- 
rounding inhabitants  as  "  Indian 
Fort."  Surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  perpendicular  cliffs,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  flows  the  river,  wide  and 
deep,  the  only  way  of  approach  is  by 
ascending  a  steep  declivity  from  the 
open  side,  near  the  summit  of  which 
is  still  to  be  seen  traces  of  an  ancient 
embankment,  almost  obliterated  by 
time.  Within  the  space  enclosed  by 
the  river  and  embankment  have  been 
found  a  great  many  stone  and  flint 
implements  of  Indian  warfare,  and  a 
few  bronze  axes.  There  are  also  a 
number  of  tombs,  formed  of  large, 
flat  stones,  containing  nothing  but 
dust  and  dirt  at  the  present.  In  the 
time  of  the  early  settlers  the  native 
Indians  had  a  tradition  of  a  great 
battle  having  been  fought  at  this 
place  years  previous  to  their  own 
time,  in  which  an  entire  race  was 
exterminated.  The  legend  is:  the 
exterminated  race,  who  were  called 
'worshipers  of  the  sun,'  had  been 
gradually  driven  southward  from  the 
far  north,  by  the  Indians.  Before 
reaching  the  '  Great  River'  (the 
Ohio),  they  separated  into  two  divi- 
sions, one  going  to  the  southwest, 
the  other  going  directly  south. 
What  became  of  the  first  part  is  not 
told  in  the  legend.  After  innumer- 
able battles  the  fleeing  race  made  a 
final  stand  at  'Indian  Fort,'  and  after 
a  siege  of  many  months,  during 
which  time  the  besieged  subsisted  on 
provisions  previously  gathered,  they 
were  conquered,  and  every  man, 
woman  and  child  was  killed.  The 
legend  says  these  people  came  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
the  few  bronze  implements  discov- 
ered seem  to  give  some  truth  to  that 
part  of  the  story.  It  is  supposed 
that  these  people  were  the  ancestors 
of  the  Mexican  Aztecs,  and  that  that 
portion  who  escaped  when  the  tribe 
divided,  wandered  toward  the  south- 
west and   entered  Mexico   from  the 
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north.  At  the  time  of  the  conquest 
of  Mexico,  by  Cortez,  the  Aztecs 
claimed  that  they  came  from  the 
north,  and  sun  worship  was  the 
national  religion.  To  investigate 
these  relics  of  a  departed  race,  the 
Smithsonian  officials  have  sent  Pro- 
fessor Snow  and  a  corps  of  assistants 
to  the  scene.  They  are  making  their 
headquarters  in  this  city.  They  will 
probably  be  engaged  on  this  work 
for  a  month,  and  hope  to  secure 
some  rare  specimens  for  the  collec- 
tion of  the  institute  at  the  World's 
Fair.  (Signed) 

"Garnett  C.  Porter." 

Here  is  a  very  revelation.  Not 
thoroughly  authenticated  as  yet,  but 
brought  within  the  strongest  prob- 
ability by  a  most  remarkable  and 
unexpected  concurrence  with  the 
Book  of  Mormon.  Moroni  declares 
that  at  the  great  Nephite  Waterloo 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  his  people 
were  all  put  to  the  sword  save  a  few 
who  fled  to  the  south.  And  of  them 
he  has  this  to  say:  "And  now  it 
came  to  pass  that  after  the  great  and 
tremendous  battle  at  Cumorah,  be- 
hold the  Nephites  who  had  escaped 
into  the  country  southward,  were 
hunted  by  the  Lamanites,  until  they 
were  all  destroyed."  Moroni  lived 
many  years  after  the  great  battle, 
during  which  time  it  is  probable  he 
received  this  report  from  the  south. 
That  he  lived  a  long  time  is  evident. 
He  wrote  additional  matter  from  time 
to  time,  even  after  he  supposed  that 
he  had  finished  the  record.  He 
said,  "Now  I  Moroni,  after  hav- 
ing made  an  end  of  abridging  the 
account  of  the  people  of  Jared, 
I  had  supposed  not  to  have  writ- 
ten more,  but  I  have  not  yet 
perished;  and  I  make  not  myself 
known  to  the  Lamanites  lest  they 
should  destroy  me."  It  is  probable 
that  he  here  refers  to  his  identity — 
the  son  of  Mormon  the  Nephite  com- 
mander. It  seems  that  he  must  have 
ventured  among  some  of  them,  or 
how  could  he  have  heard  the  report 


that  those  who  had  fled  to  the  south 
were  put  to  death?  Mormon  writes 
that  they  marched  forth  to  the  hill 
Cumorah  and  pitched  their  tents 
round  about  it,  and  that  when  three 
hundred  and  eighty-four  years  had 
passed  away  they  had  gathered  in  all 
the  remainder  of  their  people.  Then 
came  the  Lamanites  upon  them. 
While  Moroni  states  at  the  close  of 
his  record,  "And  I  would  that  they 
should  know  that  more  than  four 
hundred  and  twenty  years  have 
passed  away  since  the  sign  was  given 
of  the  coming  of  Christ. ' '  Thus  ac- 
cording to  Moroni's  own  statement 
he  had  lived  after  the  battle,  and  up 
to  the  time  his  last  words  were  writ- 
ten, about  thirty-six  years. 

It  appears,  according  to  this  most 
timely  and  valuable  tradition,  that 
those  who  fled  southward  divided 
into  two  parties,  one  going  directly 
south,  and  the  other  to  the  south- 
west. This  fact  Moroni  had  evident- 
ly not  heard  of.  His  informants 
knew  only  that  a  party  which  had 
fled  to  the  south,  had  been  overtaken 
and  put  to  death,  men,  women  and 
children,  leaving  absolutely  none; 
and  supposing  that  of  course,  it  was 
the  entire  party,  he  made  a  record  of 
the  event.  The  very  fact  that  his 
statement  proves  to  be  only  ap- 
parently true,  deviating  in  the  single 
fact  of  which  he  had  not  heard, 
lends  a  strength  of  circumstantial 
support  to  the  genuineness  of  his 
record  which  it  could  not  otherwise 
have.  It  shows  also  that  the  record 
was  made  from  information  received 
and  not  by  revelation,  and  hence  that 
he  must  have  associated  with  Lam- 
anites after  the  battle. 

The  division  that  went  to  the  south- 
west, fortunately,  must  have  escaped 
pursuit,  since  the  Lamanites  sup- 
posed, according  to  their  report  to 
Moroni,  that  they  had  destroyed 
them  all.  This  was  their  salvation. 
They  fled  toward  the  great  west  and 
with  the  cunning  of  the  rabbit  crossed 
the  trail  of  their  pursuers,  facing  the 
vast  wilderness  beyond  the  Father  of 
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Waters.  Well  they  knew  the  an- 
nihilation that  awaited  them  should 
they  return  into  Mexico.  To  the 
north  also  were  the  Great  Lakes, 
which  they  knew  they  could  not 
cross.  Whither,  then,  could  they 
fly  in  that  hour  of  deadly  peril,  ex- 
cept toward  the  setting  sun  ?  On 
with  swift  foot  they  sped  over  the 
trackless  plains  or  through  the  dense 
solitudes  of  the  forest.  Away  into 
the  West.  Mighty  rivers  they  en- 
countered. The  broad  Mississippi, 
the  treacherous  Missouri.  Yet  the 
hope  of  life  gave  wings  to  the  women 
and  children,  and  like  the  swift 
eagle,  the  little  company  left  their 
mortal  foe  behind  them.  Then  came 
the  waterless  desert.  They  crossed 
the  same  waste  of  land,  five  or  six 
degrees  further  to  the  south,  which 
was  destined  to  be  crossed  by  the 
people  of  God,  also  fleeing  from 
their  enemies  in  the  East  fourteen 
and  a  half  centuries  later,  a  people 
who  were  to  be  called,  strange  to 
say,  after  the  very  name  of  their 
fallen  leader,  who,  according  to  a 
Gentile  custom,  might  well  be  styled, 
Mormon  the  Great. 

After  countless  long  and  weary 
marches,  during  which  the  women 
and  children  must  have  suffered  the 
agonies  of  hunger  and  thirst,  and 
left  their  crimson  trails  upon  the 
cruel  rock  from  sore  and  bleeding 
little  feet,  they  halted  in  the  "valleys 
of  the  mountains,"  among  the  same 
hoary  "Rockies"  that  greeted  the 
Mormons  of  later  times.  Rainless, 
barren,  forbidding  region.  But 
crystal  streams  broke  from  the 
mountain  sides,  and  with  diligence 
they  went  to  work  building  canals 
and  ditches  (they  are  there  today) 
that  they  might  provide  food  for 
those  heroic  women  and  children 
who  had  with  weary  foot  traversed 
not  only  the  inhospitable  deserts,  as 
far  east  as  Nauvoo,  but  beyond,  even 
to  the  State  of  New  York,  and  thence 
from  the  far  distant  land  of  Mexico 
and  some  doubtless  even  from  the 
remote    land    of    Zarahemla.       Oh, 


what  a  journey !  Can  a  woman  or  a 
child  walk  ten  thousand  miles,  more 
than  half  of  which  is  a  trackless 
wilderness?  Such  was  the  length  of 
that  journey.  Compared  with  this 
the  afflictions  of  our  own  pioneers 
are  scarcely  to  be  mentioned. 

They  hastily  built  adobe  houses  as 
in  1847  and  under  the  hand  of  indus- 
try ere  long  the  wilderness  began  to 
"blossom  as  the  rose."  Strange 
parallel  in  history,  but,  oh,  the  sorrow 
and  affliction  of  those  people?  What 
hardships  they  endured,  what  trials, 
what  deprivations!  The  suffering  of 
the  wild  beast  in  years  of  famine  that 
goes  howling  over  the  barren  waste 
for  food,  or  weakened  with  hunger, 
lies  starving  in  his  den,  could  not  have 
been  more  terrible  than  the  afflictions 
which  those  people  must  have  passed 
through.  I  can  hear  the  cry  of  the 
little  ones  for  bread,  and  feel  the  an- 
guish of  the  fond  mother,  who  between 
the  hope  of  prayer  and  the  "despair  of 
fate,  clasps  it  to  her  faint  and  milkless 
bosom  and  from  the  awful  anguish  of 
a  crushed  and  broken  heart  weeps 
tears  of  blood.  I  can  see  those  brave 
hearted  men  climb  the  rugged  moun- 
tain sides  in  search  of  the  nettle  and 
other  weeds  that  grew  in  the  caverns 
of  the  rocks  that  they  might  prepare 
greens  to  assuage  the  mortal  hunger 
of  their  dear  ones.  Oh,  .God!  how 
terrible  is  Thy  wrath,  how  awful  are 
Thy  judgments!  Yet,  Thv  mercy 
also  is  extended  over  the  children  of 
men,  after  the  workings  of  eternal 
justice.  For  although  doomed  to 
destruction  according  to  the  words 
of  Thy  prophets  because  of  their 
iniquity,  nevertheless  by  reason  of 
the  long  and  bitter  afflictions  which 
brought  them  down  into  the  depths 
of  humility  and  repentance,  Thou 
didst  deliver  them  from  the  sword 
and  from  death,  and  this,  too,  accord- 
ing to  the  words  of  the  prophet,  for 
a  remnant  of  the  seed  of  Nephi  was 
to  be  left  upon  the  earth. 

For  more  than  six  centuries  thev 
continued  to  live  in  this  place  to 
which  thev  had  fled,  but  in  an  evil 
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day  they  must  have  fallen  again  into 
great  transgression,  for  by  reason  of 
the  dark  years  of  famine  and  scourge 
that  overshadowed  Mexico,  they  once 
more  were  put  to  the  sword  and  as 
we  have  shown  a  remnant  of  them 
fled  to  the  north.  But  among  these 
only  a  few,  as  was  the  case  with  a 
handful  in  the  days  of  Moroni,  were 
righteous  enough  to  escape  the  judg- 
ment of  destruction.  These  fled  to 
the  Zuni  country  and  there  they  have 
lived  to  this  day,  lives  of  integrity 
and  uprightness,  eschewing  all  the 
vanities  of  the  world;  having,  it  is 
true,  a  false  religion,  but  God's  wrath 
has  never  yet  been  kindled  against 
errors  of  doctrine  as  against  vice  and 
iniquity. 

Another  little  company  fled  far 
beyond  the  Colorado.  The  ruins  in 
south-western  Utah  at  the  village  of 
Paragoonah  are  precisely  similar  to 
those  found  in  Arizona.  The  same 
adobe  walls,  the  same  small  square 
rooms,  the  same  large  community 
buildings  with  fortifying  walls,  the 
same  quantities  of  broken  pottery, 
the  same  traces  of  irrigation  ditches. 
There  was  this  lone  little  settlement 
isolated  from  their  friends  and  the 
world  by  hundreds  of  miles,  having 
deserted  kindred  and  fled  for  life's 
sake. 

They  felt  that  they  had  gone  be- 
yond pursuit.  Having  crossed  the 
giant  chasms  of  the  Colorado, 
scaled  the  rugged  mountains,  range 
upon  range,  and  traversed  the 
desert  suffering  for  water  and  food, 
when  they  reached  the  beautiful  val- 
ley at  Paragoonah  where  they  found 
pure  water  and  a  sunny  sky,  they 
must  have  sat  down  and  wept,  wept 
over  the  past,  wept  as  the  daughters 
of  Zion  once  wept  by  the  waters  of 
Babylon,  remembering  their  fore- 
fathers who  had  perished  at  the  great 
Zarahemla  and  in  all  the  lands 
whither  they  had  been  driven,  and 
finally  remembering  how  their  loved 
ones,  into  whose  faces  they  had 
looked,  had  perished  in  the  valleys 
of    Arizona,    cut    to    pieces    in   cold 


blood  by  a  fiendish  and  devilish 
enemy.  Yes,  they  must  have  sat 
down  and  wept,  and  hoped  that  per- 
haps God  had  now  mitigated  their 
awful  curse  and  led  them  again  to  a 
place  of  safety,  and  that  the  tribula- 
tions of  their  sorrowful  journey  were 
to  be  crowned  with  a  small  degree  of 
peace  and  comfort.  Bravely  again 
they  set  to  work,  builded  houses, 
cut  canals  and  began  to  till  the  soil. 
But,  alas,  they  were  mistaken.  The 
Indians,  God's  scourge,  were  upon 
them.  With  jingling  ornaments, 
feathery  plumes,  hideous  faces  and  a 
yell  that  all  but  rends  the  very  rocks, 
they  swept  down  upon  the  little 
colony  and  blotted  them  from  the 
earth.  Mr.  McGuire  uncovered 
eleven  of  their  skeletons  in  January 
of  last  year,  every  one  of  which  pre- 
sented a  fractured  skull.  Man  may 
flee  before  the  decrees  of  the  Al- 
mighty and  for  a  season  struggle 
against  them,  but  God  is  God. 

The  tradition  which  we  have  taken 
from  the  columns  of  the  Globe- 
Democrat,  must  ever  be  of  vital 
service  and  value  to  the  future  eth- 
nologists of  the  Church.  It  stands 
as  the  only  direct  traditional  or  his- 
torical evidence  of  that  great  conflict 
outside  of  the  Book  of  Mormon. 
The  few  bronze  axes  found  at  the 
fort,  verifies  the  account  of  the  use  of 
copper  in  the  times  of  Mormon.  The 
statement  that  the  race  were  sun 
worshipers  is,  of  course,  a  mistake, 
and  one  which  might  readily  have 
occurred  since  the  event  took  place, 
long  before  the  existence  of  the  tribe 
which  has  handed  it  down,  as  the 
account  states,  "years  previous  to 
their  own  time."  The  fact  that  the 
tradition  says,  "the  exterminated 
race  had  gradually  been  driven  south 
by  the  Indians,"  would  imply  that 
those  who  were  driven  were  not 
Indians.  The  Ohio  reaches  to  the 
east  as  far  as  the  west  boundary  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  though  fully 
a  hundred  miles  south  of  that  state 
and  then  divides  into  the  Alleghany 
and  Monongahela  rivers.     This  fact 
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would  indicate  that  the  fleeing  party 
coming  southward  out  of  New  York, 
were  trending  to  the  west,  and  the 
cause  oi"  their  division  may  have  been 
over  a  dispute  as  to  which  way  they 
should  flee.  The  party  going  south, 
after  leaving  the  Ohio,  must  have 
passed  down  through  western  Penn- 
sylvania and  West  Virginia.  The 
letter  to  the  Globe- Democrat  was 
written  from  Cumberland  Gap,  Ten- 
nessee, and  states  that  officials  from 
the  Smithsonian  Institute  were  then 
in  that  city  to  make  investigations. 
Hence  the  ruins  of  the  fort  must  be 
in  the  mountains  of  eastern  Ten- 
nessee, which  would  be  exactly  on 
their  line  of  march  southward  out  of 
West  Virginia.  The  "great  river" 
probably  refers  to  the  Tennessee. 

The  party  had  fled  fully  six  hun- 
dred miles  before  making  the  stand 
at  Indian  Fort.  The  military  tac- 
tics displayed  in  the  construction 
of  the  fort  are  precisely  similiar  to 
the  fortifications  found  in  Arizona. 
Three  sides  of  solid  impenetrable 
embankment  with  the  front  more  or 
less  open,  affording  the  defenders  an 
opportunity  to  slay  the  attacking 
party  rather  than  give  them  protection 
under  the  eaves  of  their  own  defenses. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  there  is 
an  apparently  inexplicable  termina- 
tion of  the  Arizona  settlements 
towards  Mexico.  Entrance  from  the 
direction  which  we  have  described 
fully  accounts  for  it,  and  the  terror 
with  which  the  Nephites  must  have 
looked  upon  the  occupants  of  Mexico 
also  furnished  a  good  reason  why 
they  never  would  build  up  the  coun- 
try to  the  southward. 

We  have  said  that  prophecy  de- 
clares that  Nephite  seed  should  re- 
main upon  the  earth.  It  has  been 
somewhat  generally  supposed,  from 
Moroni's  statement,  that  they  were 
extinct  except  as  mixed  with  the 
Lamanite  blood.  But  according  to 
the  words  of  Lehi,  Nephi  and  Alma, 
it  seems  they  must  still  exist  some- 
where in  North  or  South  America, 
fallen  to  the  condition  of  the  Laman- 


ites, it  is  true,  and  therefore  num- 
bered among  them,  though  all  these 
years  maintaining  distinct  tribal  re- 
lations. 

Near  the  beginning  of  the  third 
chapter  of  Second  Nephi,  Lehi  tells 
his  little  son  Joseph  that  his  seed 
should  not  be  destroyed,  but  that  the 
promise  of  the  Lord  made  to  Joseph 
who  was  sold  into  Egypt  that  his 
seed  should  remain  upon  the  earth 
( referred  to  elsewhere  in  the  same 
chapter,  )  should  be  fulfilled  through 
his  (Lehi's)  loins  and  the  loins  of 
his  son  Joseph.  Again  near  the 
close  of  the  same  chapter,  Lehi  says 
to  Joseph,  "Wherefore,  because  of 
this  covenant  (God's  covenant  with 
Joseph  who  was  sold  into  Egypt,  ) 
thou  art  blessed;  for  thy  seed  shall 
not  be  destroyed,  for  they  shall 
hearken  unto  the  words  of  the 
book."  And  Lehi  further  declares 
that  of  the  loins  of  his  son  Joseph 
shall  come  forth  the  mighty  one 
whom  we  are  looking  to  see  appear 
among  the  Lamanites  who  is  to  do 
much  good  both  in  word  and  deed 
and  to  manifest  exceeding  great  faith 
to  the  working  of  mighty  wonders 
and  to  do  that  which  is  great  in  the 
sight  of  God. 

Reference  is  also  made  to  Second 
Nephi,  chapter  twenty-nine,  verses 
one  and  two:  When  a  marvelous 
work  and  a  wonder  was  to  come 
forth  the  Lord  was  to  remember  the 
seed  of  Nephi.  Further  references. 
Alma,  xlv,  n  to  14.  First  Nephi, 
xiii,  30,  31  and  35. 

The  Zuni  today,  and  for  eight 
hundred  years,  have  been  an  object 
of  the  bitterest  hatred  to  all  the  sur- 
rounding Lamanites  and  they  have 
maintained  the  strictest  and  most 
complete  marital  separation.  There 
are  now  among  them  four  or  five 
Zuni  as  white  as  the  fairest  blond  on 
the  continent,  with  flaxen  hair,  and 
some  of  them  light  eyes.  Their 
parents  are  as  dark  as  the  other 
Zuni,  and  in  turn  their  children  also 
are  dark.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
this    phenomenon    manifested    as    it 
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is  among  the  Pueblo  tribes  only?  Is 
it  not  a  cropping  out  of  the  white 
blood  of  their  Nephite  ancestry  in 
obedience  to  the  law  of  nature  by 
which  we  often  observe  other  physi- 
cal and  mental  characteristics  ap- 
pearing in  later  generations? 

The  statement  is  made  by  trust- 
worthy brethren  of  Arizona,  that 
President  Woodruff  when  at  Sun- 
set, Arizona,  in  the  winter  of  1880 
and  1 88 1,  said:  "If  there  is  any 
pure  Nephite  blood  left  upon  earth, 
I  believe  the  Zuni  and  Islata  Indians 
are  that  people." 

Also  it  is  credibly  reported  that 
President  Young,  when  down  on  the 
Muddy  many  years  ago,  made  the 
statement  that  the  Piutes  were  de- 
scendants of  the  Gadianton  robbers, 
and  in  the  winter  of  1875  and  1876, 
at  a  council  meeting  in  the  Taberna- 
cle at  St.  George,  said  the  Moqui 
Indians  were  of  the  Nephite  blood. 
The  Moqui  and  Islatas  are  Pueblo 
tribes  closely  related  to  and  domiciled 
near  the  Zuni. 

The  inference  of  the  Globe-Demo- 
crat correspondent  that,  "It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  people  were  the 
ancestors  of  the  Mexican  Aztecs  and 
that  that  portion  who  escaped  when 
the  tribe  divided  wandered  toward 
the  south-west  and  entered  Mexico 
from  the  north;"  cannot  be  true 
because  the  "Mexican  Aztecs"  did 
not  come  from  the  north,  but  from 
the  east.  They  were  not  a  roving 
people  but  the  settled  occupants  of 


Yucatan  and  the  East,  who  went  into 
Mexico  to  the  number  of  three 
million.  The  Aztec  advent  was  the 
sudden  migration  of  a  very  numerous 
and  powerful  people.  He  may  mean 
the  Toltecs  who  came  from  the  north, 
but  that  cannot  be  true  because  this 
was  but  a  smail  band  and  the  Toltecs 
kept  pouring  into  Mexico  from  the 
north  for  two  hundred  years.  Mex- 
ico was  the  last  place  on  earth  this 
driven,  pealed  and  plundered  little 
company  would  have  ventured  into — 
the  land  just  conquered  by  their 
deadly  enemy. 

But  the  comments  of  the  gentle- 
man serve  to  show  how.  wide  of  the 
mark  speculations  reach  when  not 
supported  with  correct  data,  and 
furnishes  an  illustration  as  to  how 
ethnologists  have  been  able  to  invent 
so  many  hypotheses  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  ancient  American  races.  But 
when  once  the  true  line  of  events  is 
found,  then  all  recorded  history,  all 
authentic  traditions,  together  with 
all  the  ruins  and  antiquities  of  the 
planet  pay  homage  to  the  discovery. 
Then,  like  a  great  Chinese  puzzle  all 
the  fragmentary  evidences  of  the 
past  come  together  and  fit  them- 
selves into  their  proper  places,  or 
like  a  grand  and  beautiful  mosaic, 
formed  by  the  myriad  events  of  time, 
passes  from  the  drama  of  speculation 
and  fiction  to  repose  for  aye  as  a 
noble  monument  of  knowledge  over 
the  real  grave  of  a  real  past. 

H.  E.  Baker. 


A   MODEL   HUSBAND* 


If  ever  I  marry,  which  I  hope 
some  day  to  do,  I  will  wish  for  a 
man  possessing  as  many  as  possible 
of  the  following  characteristics.  Per- 
haps, however,  men  will  be  as  scarce 
as  "the  gold  of  Ophir"  before  I 
have    any    opportunity    to    wed,    in 

*  Answer  to  "The  Wife  I  Want,"  in  the  De- 
cember number  of  The  Young  Woman  s  Jour- 
nal. 


which  event  I  suppose  they  will  be  so 
noble  as  to  be  almost  above  criticism : 

I  would  like  him  to  be  of  good 
parentage,  for  with  mankind  as  with 
animals,  much  depends  upon  the 
stock. 

He  should  honor  his  parents,  and 
love  the  Lord  with  all  his  heart;  I 
will  then  be  able  to  fearlessly  follow 
wherever  he  may  lead. 
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/   MODEL   HUSBAND. 


I   desire  him,  if  possible,  to  be  of 

good  outward  form,  but  more  parti- 
cularly to  be  pure  and  upright  in 
spirit,  as  these  qualities  will  make  a 
person  beautiful  and  attractive  what- 
ever may  be  his  peculiarities  of  form 
or  feature. 

I  desire  him  to  be  industrious, 
methodical  and  prompt  in  the  per- 
formance of  all  his  duties,  but  never 
to  be  so  much  occupied  that  he  can- 
not spend  some  portion  of  his  time 
in  conversation  with  myself  and  our 
children,  if  God  blesses  us  by  the 
bestowal  of  such  gifts. 

I  desire  him  to  consider  me  his 
helpmeet,  and  not  his  slave;  thus  he 
will  talk  with  me  about  his  business, 
that  when  the  cares  of  life  burden 
his  soul,  I  may  be  allowed  to  help 
carry  the  load,  as  in  his  prosperity 
and  blessing  I  expect  to  share  the  joy. 

I  desire  him  to  give  me  a  monthly 
allowance,  such  as  he  can  afford,  for 
personal  use  and  household  ex- 
penses, so  that  I  may  not  be  taunted 
by  him  with  the  words  "It's  money, 
money,  money,  whenever  I  come  in 
the  house."  I  hope  to  have  some 
wisdom  about  expenditures,  and  not 
be  required  to  ask  my  "lord"  for 
every  nickle  I  need,  or  to  render  an 
account  for  every  dime  I  expend. 

I  want  him  to  help  make  a  HOME, 
whether  the  place  of  abode  be  a 
hovel  or  a  palace.  The  way  to  assist 
in  this  is  by  him  making  his  cheerful 
presence  felt  there  as  often  and  as 
much  as  his  duties  will  permit. 

I  want  him  to  reprove  me  kindly 
for  my  mistakes  and  short-comings, 
but  not  to  compare  me  with  other 
women  either  dead  or  alive  whose 
qualifications  may  excel  my  own. 

He  should  not  torture  me  by  even 
appearing  to  take  more  delight  in 
the  society  of  other  women  than  my- 
self. Plural  marriage  not  being  now 
possible,  he  should  not  waste  his 
time  or  try  my  soul  by  "flirting" 
with  other  females. 

His  character  and  actions  should 
be  such  as  he  would  delight  to  see 
reproduced  in  his  children. 


He  should  be  faithful  in  the  gos- 
pel, courageous  in  spirit,  wise  in 
leadership,  just  in  decision,  kind  in 
reproof,  industrious  in  work  and 
study,  and  truthful  continually. 

I  want  him  to  be  proud  of  me, 
and  not  feel  ashamed  to  introduce 
me  in  all  society  where  he  goes  as 
his  "wife." 

I  would  like  him  to  be  charitable 
in  considering  my  failings,  and  when 
I  give  offense  offer  me  kind  reproof, 
but  never  treat  me  with  silent  con- 
tempt. 

I  will  admire  him,  though  it  may 
sometimes  cause  me  disappointment, 
if  he  will  steadily  and  unswervingly 
pursue  the  path  of  duty,  attending 
with  fidelity  and  promptness  to 
every  requirement  of  his  religious 
office. 

I  desire  that  he  should  speak  to 
me  kind  words  of  encouragement  to 
show  that  he  appreciates  my  efforts 
to  please  him,  and  not  take  every- 
thing in  a  matter-of-fact  way,  as 
though  it  was  exactly  what  he  should 
receive.  Even  if  he  is  worthy  of 
my  deepest  thoughts  and  most  de- 
voted labors  to  please  and  comfort 
him  he  might  occasionally  express  a 
word  of  praise. 

I  want  him  to  be  the  head  of  the 
household,  directing  the  footsteps  of 
myself  and  family  towards  the  goal 
of  future  and  eternal  glory  and  ex- 
altation, where  I  hope  we  may  be 
found  worthy  to  dwell  in  the  presence 
of  our  Maker.  Muchacha. 


I  call  it  improper  pride  to  let  fool's 
notions  hinder  you  from  doing  a 
good  action. — George  Eliot. 

Always  give  preference  to  elders' 
visitors,  those  of  superior  position 
and  those  who  are  weak  or  ill. 

Good  intentions  are  at  least  the 
seed  of  good  actions;  and  every  man 
ought  to  sow  them. — Sir  W.  Temple. 

Do  not  forget  a  kind  word  to  each 
member  of  the  family  on  parting  at 
night,  or  a  pleasant  greeting  on  meet- 
ing in  the  morning. 


'SWEET    IS    THE    WORK." 


MALE     CHORUS. 


1st  and  2nd 
Tenor. 


1st  and  2nd 
Bass. 


JOS.   J.    DAYNES. 
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OFFICE-SEEKING. 

There  is  perhaps  nothing  in  ordi- 
nary business  life  so  destructive  to 
the  usefulness  of  young  men  as  the 
ambition  for  office.  The  chronic 
office-seeker,  whether  young  or  old, 
seems  to  become  unfitted  for  the  pur- 
suit of  any  regular  calling.  Men 
otherwise  capable  of  making  a  good 
living  for  themselves  and  families, 
when  once  imbued  with  a  desire  for 
public  position  seem  to  lose  their 
energy  and  to  feel  that  their  success 
is  dependent  upon  their  receiving 
the  desired  position.  It  is  very  often 
the  case,  too,  that  those  who  do  re- 
ceive the  positions  they  desire  are 
losers  financially  by  their  success. 
One  of  the  greatest  annoyances  to 
which  public  men  in  Washington  are 
subjected,  is  the  persistence  with 
which  they  are  followed  by  men  and 
women  who  seek  positions  under  the 
government.  There  are  at  least  ten 
applicants  for  each  vacant  position, 
and  frequently  the  ten  applicants  are 
the  ones  who  are  disappointed,  and 
someone  who  has  spent  but  little 
time  in  seeking  the  position  obtains 
the  coveted  prize. 

There  has  seemed  to  be  a  disposi- 
tion among  quite  a  number  of  young 
and  middle-aged  men  in  our  cities 
and  Territory  to  seek  for  office;  not 
so  much,  perhaps,  for  ecclesiastical 
positions,  where  men  are  expected 
to  serve  without  pay,  though  even 
here  the  ambition  for  prominence  is 
manifested,  but  more  particularly 
under  the  municipal,  county  and  ter- 
ritorial government.  It  is  quite 
proper  that  men  should  prepare 
themselves  to  labor  in  various  posi- 
tions, and  quite  right  when  men  are 
tendered  positions  of  responsibility 
and    trust,    for    them    to    accept  the 


same,  and  endeavor  to  perform  the 
duties  with  fidelity  to  their  constitu- 
ents and  credit  to  themselves.  But 
it  is  deplorable  to  see  men  neglecting 
their  legitimate  business  to  belittle 
themselves  by  begging  and  fawning 
for  positions  which  neither  nature 
nor  education  has  fitted  them  to 
occupy,  but  which  they  doubtless 
seek  with  a  view  to  some  little  finan- 
cial gain,  but  sometimes  for  the 
honors  of  men  which  are  to  follow 
their  success. 

We  would  like  to  see  the  young 
people  of  the  Territory  qualify  them- 
selves for  any  position,  either  private 
or  public,  that  men  and  women  are 
required  to  fill.  Then,  when  office 
comes,  accept  it  with  dignity  and  fill 
it  with  honor,  so  that  no  after  regrets 
may  follow.  Young  people  who' 
will  carefully,  diligently  and  in  the 
best  manner  possible  perform  the 
duties  required  of  them  today,  will 
tomorrow,  or  at  some  time  in  the 
future,  find  themselves  advanced  in 
public  confidence  and  esteem,  and 
will  undoubtedly  receive  all  that  they 
can  properly  desire.  Only  let  the 
point  for  which  you  aim  be  high,  the 
goal  exalted,  and  you  will  undoubt- 
edly make  a  mark  in  the  world 
which  will  do  you  credit,  and  bring 
you  all  the  worldly  reward  which  is 
necessary  for  your  enjoyment  and 
future  exaltation.  If,  however,  the 
spirit  takes  hold  of  one  to  be  satis- 
fied with  mediocrity,  and  to  feel  that 
the  world  owes  him  a  living,  he  is 
bound  to  fall  very  much  short  of  that 
destiny  which  the  Lord  has  set  for 
every  faithful  and  persevering  soul. 

Be  content  to  let  others  feed  at  the 
public  crib,  but  be  thou  content  to 
make  thine  own  way  in  the  world, 
and  overcome  the  difficulties  which 
beset  thy  path. 


ECONOMY. 

Very  much  is  said  and  written  at 
different  times  on  economy,  and  yet 
the  subject  is  one  that  is  by  no  means 
exhausted.        Every    young    person 
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should  study  to  economize  the  means 
which  God  provides,  so  that  nothing- 
may  be  lost,  but  all  subserve  the 
purpose  of.  its  creation.  It  is  sinful 
to  wilfully  waste  property  of  any 
kind,  and  however  rich  one  may 
become  the  duty  is  still  incumbent 
upon  each  individual  to  put  to  the 
best  use  everything  which  comes 
into  his  hands  or  under  his  care  as  a 
steward.  How  admirable  is  the 
lesson  of  economy  which  our  Heaven- 
ly Father  teaches  us  in  all  His  works! 
"There  is  no  waste  in  nature"  is  a 
statement  which  finds  greater  veri- 
fication the  more  men  become 
acquainted  with  the  laws  of  the  uni- 
verse. Every  atom  of  dust,  the 
smallest  insect,  every  creature  or 
thing,  has  been  made  for  a  wise  pur- 
pose in  the  economy  of  the  Great 
Ruler,  and  all  these  answer  the  ends 
for  which  they  were  formed,  unless  it 
be  that  man  himself  has  transgressed 
the  laws  of  his  being,  and  made 
himself  worthy  of  destruction. 

We  have  much  to  learn  in  regard 
to  economy.  On  every  hand  we  see 
extravagance  and  wastefulness.  In 
the  household  food  is  allowed  to 
spoil,  dishes  are  carelessly  broken, 
furniture  is  uncared  for,  clothing  is 
destroyed  and  many  things  daily 
occur  which  show  thriftlessness. 
About  the  home,  whether  it  be  in  the 
country  or  city,  the  tools  and  machin- 
ery are  exposed  to  the  weather, 
thereby  becoming  rusty  and  useless, 
fences  are  broken  down  and  are  not 
promptly  repaired,  animals  are  un- 
tended  and  become  sick,  hay  and 
grain  are  wasted,  land  is  uncultivated 
and  allowed  to  grow  up  to  weeds, 
and  in  a  thousand  different  ways 
negligence,  which  is  almost  criminal, 
is  exhibited.  Yet  we  complain  of 
"hard  times,"  when  the  fact  is  there 
is  enough  wasted  about  many  homes 
to  provide  comfortable  living  for  those 
who  are  in  distress.  It  is  said,  and 
doubtless  with  considerable  truth, 
that  a  French  family  can  live  comfort- 
ably upon  that  which  an  American 
family  wastes. 


If  we  as  a  community  or  as  families 
desire  to  be  prosperous,  we  must 
study  principles  of  frugality,  and 
learn  to  utilize  all  that  is  given  us  for 
good.  Not  that  we  should  be  stingy, 
for  this  is  not  pleasing  to  God.  We 
should  be  wisely  liberal  and  always 
save  that  we  may  be  in  a  position  to 
give. 

Economy,  however,  means  some- 
thing more  than  a  saving  of  means. 
It  incorporates  within  its  meaning 
the  care  of  time.  Some  people  who 
cannot  be  tempted  to  unnecessarily 
spend  money,  have  no  regard  for 
the  minutes  and  hours  they  spend  in 
idleness.  If  there  is  any  difference 
of  criminality  between  the  wasting  of 
money  and  time,  doubtless  the  latter 
is  the  greater  sin,  for  means  wasted 
can  sometimes  be  regained  by  wis- 
dom and  care,  but  no  exertion  of 
mind  or  body  will  return  to  us  the 
moments  that  are  past.  They  are 
forever  gone,  and  the  only  thing  we 
can  gain  by  them  is  the  remembrance 
of  the  lessons  their  neglect  teaches. 

In  very  many  other  ways,  which 
will  readily  suggest  themselves  to  the 
minds  of  the  young  people,  we  may 
practice  economy.  Nor  will  we  be 
justified  before  the  Lord  unless  we 
do  acquire  the  virtues  which  His  pre- 
cepts and  examples  inculcate.  The 
present  is  the  best  time  to  begin  to 
follow  the  principles  which  this  article 
is  written  to  impress  upon  our  minds. 
We  see  want  for  temporal  things  all 
around  us,  even  if  we  have  not  felt  it 
ourselves.  Let  us  accept  the  lesson 
of  the  times  and  profit  by  it  for  all 
time  to  come. 


A  gentleman  never  indulges  in 
winks  or  grimaces  when  talking  with 
another;  he  does  not  talk  "shop"  or 
business  outside  of  business  hours;  he 
never  laughs  at  his  own  jokes,  or  at 
coarseness,  profanity  or  indelicacy 
from  others;  he  never  intentionally 
wounds  the  feelings  of  another,  or 
brings  a  blush  to  the  check  of  mod- 
esty. 
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GOSPEL. 

Lecture  12. 

idivine  commandments. 

Subdivisions: — They  are  authori- 
tative directions  based  upon  some 
principle  or  law  of  right. — Com- 
mandments furnish  opportunity  for 
the  increase  or  the  decrease  of  our 
agency;  the  Lord  through  Noah, 
commanded  the  antediluvians  to  re- 
pent; by  refusal  they  lost  their  agency 
to  be  saved  from  the  flood,  much 
as  they  may  have  desired  salvation 
after  it  was  too  late. — Commandments 
are  predicated  upon  power  to  reward 
obedience  and  punish  disobedience 
justly. — Commandments  are  either 
positive  ("do")  or  negative  ("not 
do"  ) — The  decalogue  is  mostly  neg- 
ative ("thou  shalt  not").  (See  Ex- 
odus 20. ) — The  new  law  is  "love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself;"  the  command- 
ments of  Jesus  are  chiefly  positive. — 
The  divine  commands  have  always 
been  suited  to  the  people,  place  and 
period. — The  Priesthood  is  the  only 
power  to  command  with  divine 
authority. — The  elements  obey  when 
divinity  commands;  "God  said  let 
there  be  light,"  and  there  was  light. 
(See  Genesis  1.) — All  divine  auth- 
ority exercised  by  man  must  be  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  (Doc. 
and  Cov.  sec.  18,  and  23.) 

Self-revietv: — 1.  What  are  divine 
commandments?  2.  Why  do  we 
conclude  that  divine  commandments 
are  predicated  upon  some  principle 
or  law  of  right?  3.  What  is  the 
distinction  between  the  positive  and 
the  negative  form  of  commandments? 
4.  Prove  that  God  adapts  His  com- 
mandments to  the  people  and  their 
conditions.  5.  Give  instances  of  the 
elements  obeying  divine  command- 
ments. 6.  Prove  that  ordinances 
are  not  authoritative  unless  performed 
in  the  name  of  the  Savior.  (See 
Acts  iv:  x. 


Lecture  13. 
obedience. 
Subdivisions: — Obedience  is  com- 
pliance with  law.  Obedience  is  the 
evidence  of  love;  "If  a  man  love  nic- 
he will  keep  my  words"  (John  xiv, 
23)  ;  some  of  the  children  of  Adam 
proved  their  greater  love  for  Satan 
by  obeying  him  rather  than  God. 
(See  Pearl  of  Great  Price,  p.  13.) 
"Obedience  is  the  price  of  salva- 
tion." (See  Roberts'  Gospel,  p.  3.) 
The  result  of  obedience  is  a  home 
in  heaven.  (Matt,  vii,  21  to  27.) 
Obedience  to  higher  law  extends  a 
man's  agency,  power  and  dominion. 
(See  Doc.  and  Cov.,  sec.  lxxvi,  50 
to  70.  )  No  blessing  except  through 
obedience  to  law.  (Doc.  and  Cov., 
sec.  cxxx. )  Man  must  learn  to  obey 
before  he  is  fit  to  command.  There 
is  no  genuine  obedience  without  per- 
fect willingness. 

Self -review: — 1.  What  is  obed- 
ience? 2.  Give  scriptural  proof  that 
obedience  is  taken  as  evidence  of 
love.  3.  Show  the  inseparableness 
of  obedience  and  salvation.  4.  What 
is  the  relationship  between  obedience 
and  agency?  5.  Show  that  obedience 
leads  to  power  to  command.  6. 
Why  is  willingness  necessary  to  per- 
fect obedience? 

Lecture  14. 

respect  for  legitimate 

authority. 

Subdivisions: — Jesus  respected  His 
Father's  authority  and  became  the 
Savior  of  the  world.  Lucifer  had 
not  respect  for  the  decision  of  God 
and  fell  into  perdition.  (See  Pearl  of 
Great  Price,  p.  9. )  Adam  so  respected 
the  word  of  the  Lord  that  he  offered 
sacrifice  without  question.  (See  Pearl 
of  Great  Price,  p.  12.)  Moses  had 
not  only  respect  but  reverence  for 
God's  authority;  yet  he  absolutely 
refused  to  show  respect  to  the 
usurped  authority  of  Satan.       (See 
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Pearl  of  Great  Price,  p.  2.)  Pharaoh 
held  in  contempt  the  authority  of 
Moses,  God's  delegated  authority, 
and  perished  after  much  suffering. 
(Exodus  v,  12.)  Aaron  and  Miriam 
sought  to  dictate  the  leader,  Moses, 
and  were  severely  punished  for  it  by 
the  Lord.  (See  Numbers  xii. )  The 
Lord  respects  the  legitimate  author- 
ity of  every  one  ;  Nephi  was  com- 
manded not  to  write  what  was 
reserved  for  John  to  record.  (Nephi 
xiv,  20-25.  J  The  promise  is  that 
"whatsoever  is  bound  on  earth  is 
bound  in  heaven,"  if  done  by  the 
proper  authority,  and  "whatsoever 
is  loosed  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in 
heaven."  (See  Doc.  and  Cov. ,  sec. 
cxxxii,  45-48.)  Ordinances  per- 
formed by  legitimate  authority  are  of 
effect  beyond  the  grave.  (Doc.  and 
Cov.,  sec.  cxxxii,  19-20.)  Family 
government  would  cease  to  exist 
without  respect  to  legitimate  author- 
ity. Civil  authority  becomes  chaotic 
and  anarchy  reigns  in  the  absence  of 
respect  to  legitimate  authority. 
Military  government  becomes  puerile 
without  respect  to  that  authority. 

Self -review: — 1.  What  is  legiti- 
mate authority?  2.  Give  scriptural 
evidence  of  the  necessity  of  respect 
for  legitimate  authority.  3.  What 
effect  does  respect  for  legitimate 
authority  have  on  the  family  ?  4. 
How  would  the  absence  of  respect 
for  legitimate  authority  affect  society? 
5.  How  is  respect  for  legitimate 
authority  related  to  the  business 
affairs  of  life? 

BIBLE—  OLD  TBS  TA  ME  NT. 

{Mosaic  and  Prophetic  Dispen- 
sation continued. ) 
Lecture  12. 
division  of  the  kingdom. 
Subdivisions:  —  Rehoboam,    king 
of  Israel,      (a)   His  abuse  of  kingly 
power;   (b)   the  petition  of  the  peo- 
ple;  (c)  the  king's  arrogant  answer 
in  fulfillment  of  prophecy. — Separa- 
tion of  Judah  and  Israel,  Rehoboam, 
king  of  Judah,   and  Jeroboam,  king 


of  Israel. — The  idolatrous  alienation 
of  the  ten  tribes  from  the  sacrifices 
at  Jerusalem. — Sacrilege  of  the  king. 
— His  severe  chastisement. — The  sad 
fate  of  the  disobedient  prophet. — 
The  king  of  Egypt  plunders  the 
House  of  the  Lord  at  Jerusalem. 
Time,  976,  B.  C.  Ref.  1  Kings, 
xii-xvi.  Josephus,  Bk.  VIII.  ch. 
viii. 

Self -review: — 1.  What  was  the 
character  of  the  administration  of 
King  Rehoboam?  2.  When  did  the 
separation  of  Judah  and  Israel  occur? 
3.  What  plan  did  Jeroboam  follow  to 
alienate  the  ten  tribes  from  the  sacri- 
fices at  Jerusalem?  4.  What  circum- 
stance in  this  lecture  shows  the  im- 
portance of  implicit  obedience  to  de- 
vine  commands?  5.  Describe  the 
ignominious  end  of  the  house  of 
Jeroboam. 

Lecture  13. 
elijah  the  prophet. 

Subdivisions: — The  three  years  of 
drought  in  fulfillment  of  his  proph- 
ecy; (a)  the  brook  Cherith;  (b)  the 
ravens;  (c)  the  widow  of  Zarephath; 
(d)  the  meal  and  oil;  (e)  the  restor- 
ing to  life  of  the  widow's  son. — The 
promised  rain. — Elijah  as  an  exile  at 
Sinai;  {a)  his  revelation;  (b)  his 
meeting  Obadiah  the  preserver  of 
one  hundred  prophets. — The  sacri- 
ficial test  of  his  divine  authority  at 
Mount  Carmel. — His  divinely-auth- 
orized interference  with  the  king's 
embassy. — His  marvelous  manifesta- 
tion of  power  over  the  elements. — 
His  translation.  Time,  910  to  896 
B.  C.  Ref.  I  Kings,  xvii  to  end; 
II  Kings,  ch.  i.  Josephus,  Bk.  IX, 
ch.   ii. 

Self-review: — 1.  What  provision 
was  made  for  Elijah's  support  at  the 
brook  Cherith?  2.  How  was  he 
provided  for  while  at  Zarephath? 
3.  How  was  he  preserved  while  in 
the  wilderness,  a  day's  journey  from 
Beersheba?  4.  Give  instances  of 
his  power  over  the  elements.  5. 
Describe  the  sacrificial  test  of  his. 
divine  authority  at  Mount  Carmel. 
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Lecture  14. 

ELISHA. 

Subdivisions: — His  meeting  Elijah. 
— His  request  of  Elijah.  —  "The  spirit 
of  Elijah  doth  rest  upon  Elisha."  — 
The  purification  of  the  waters. — The 
widow's  oil  multiplied. — The  Shun- 
ammite's  son  raised. — The  deadly 
pottage. — Naaman,  the  Assyrian 
military  officer,  cured  of  leprosy. — 
The  curse  of  leprosy  upon  Gehazi. — 
Death  of  Elisha.  Time,  901  to  836 
B.C.  Ref.  I  Kings  xix;  II  Kings 
i-xii;  Josephus,  Bk.  ix,  ch.  iv,  viii. 

Self -review: — 1 .  Where  and  when 
did  Elijah  and  Elisha  live?  2.  What 
was  Elisha' s  request  of  Elijah?  3. 
Describe  their  parting.  4.  Relate 
the  circumstances  of  the  healing  of 
Naaman.  5.  Relate  the  testimony 
of  Josephus  concerning  Elisha. 

BOOK  OF  MORMON. 
( Nephitic    Dispensation  continued. ) 

Lecture  13. 
general  helaman  and  his  young 

BRIGADE. 

Subdivisions:  —  Helaman's  high 
sense  of  the  sacredness  of  covenant. — 
His  patriotic  devotedness  to  the 
cause  of  liberty. — Helaman's  official 
report  to  General  Moroni;  (a)  the 
enlistment  of  the  two  thousand  Am- 
monite volunteers;  (b)  his  election 
to  leadership. — His  march  to  the 
support  of  the  southwestern  division 
of  the  Nephite  army  under  General 
An  tip  us. — The  four  capitulated  Ne- 
phite cities. — The  fortification  of  the 
city  of  Judea. — The  skillful  decoy  of 
the  enemy  from  the  city  of  Anti- 
pirah. — The  behavior  of  the  young 
volunteers;  (a)  their  faith  through 
parental  training;  (b)  their  superior 
valor;  (c)  their  implicit  obedience; 
(d )  their  miraculous  preservation 
from  death.  Time,  about  63  B.  C. 
Ref.  Alma  liii,  lvi-lviii. 

Self-reviezv: — 1.  How  did  Hela- 
man  regard  the  covenant  of  the 
people  of  Amnion?  2.  How  did  they 
assist  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  still 
keep  their  sacred  oath?   3.   Name  and 


locate  the  Nephite  cities  held  by  the 
Lamanites  at  the  time  General  Hela- 
man  arrived  at  Judea.  4.  Give  an 
account  of  the  "two  thousand  young 
men"  led  by  Helaman.  5.  Give  a 
synopsis  of  General  Helaman's  of- 
ficial report  to  General  Moroni. 
Lecture  14. 
general  moroni  (continued). 

Subdivisions: — The  general  publi- 
cation of  Helaman's  report  of  success 
in  the  west. — His  request  as  com- 
mander-in-chief for  reinforcements 
and  supplies  for  the  support  of  the 
army. — The  unwarrantable  neglect  of 
the  government  to  support  the  army. 
— Moroni's  demand  upon  the  gov- 
ernment for  the  speedy  relief  of 
the  famishing  troops. — The  reply  of 
Pahoran,  chief  judge;  (a)  his  de- 
claration of  fidelity  to  the  govern- 
ment; (b)  the  dissension  in  Zara- 
hemla;  (e)  the  banishment  of  the 
chief  judge  and  enthroning  of  a 
traitor-king;  (d)  the  proclamation 
and  general  rally  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  republic. — Moroni's 
march  to  the  rescue,  the  second  sup 
pression  of  the  king-men's  aristo- 
cracy and  restoration  of  law  and 
order. — Sending  supplies  and  rein- 
forcements to  the  western  division, 
general  defeat  of  the  Lamanites. — 
Establishment  of  peace. — Retirement 
of  Moroni  and  Helaman  from  mili- 
tary service. — General  religious  and 
social  reformation. — Death  of  Gen- 
erals Helaman  and  Moroni.  Time, 
60,  B.  C.      Ref.  Alma,  lix-lxiii. 

Self -review: — 1.  What  was  the 
result  of  General  Helaman's  report 
to  General  Moroni?  2.  What  was  the 
military  situation  after  the  capture  of 
Nephihah  by  the  rebels?  3.  Why 
did  not  Governor  Pahoran  send  men 
and  provisions  as  requested  by  Gen- 
eral Moroni?  4.  What  was  the  re- 
sult of  raising  the  standard  of  liberty 
by  General  Moroni  and  the  united 
rally  of  Moroni's  and  Pahoran' s 
armies?  5.  In  what  capacity  did 
Generals  Moroni  and  Helaman  and 
Governor  Pahoran  act  after  the  close 
of  this  long  war? 
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Lecture  15. 
the  first  emigration  north- 
WARD. 

Subdivisions: — The  company  of 
five  thousand  four  hundred.  Ha- 
goth's  line  of  ships. — Success  of  the 
first  vessel. — The  ill-fated  companies. 
— The  publication  of  the  written  law 
and  testimony. — The  traitorous  work 
of  the  apostates;  (a)  exciting  the 
evil  inclinations  of  the  Lamanites; 
(b)  the  attempt  to  dispossess  their 
brethren  of  their  liberty  and  property 
by  force  of  arms.  Time,  56-54  B.C. 
Ref.  Alma  lxiii. 

Self -review: — 1.  Give  an.  account 
of  Hagoth's  line  of  ships.  2.  What 
was  the  success  of  the  first  company? 
3.  What  general  emigration  took 
place  during  this  year  ?  4.  What 
important  publications  were  sent 
among  the  people  at  this  time?  5. 
How  did  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  the 
reign  of  the  judges  close? 

NEW  TESTAMENT. 

(Dispensation    of   the    Meridian    of 

Time,   continued. ) 

Lecture   13. 

the  epistles  of  john. 

Subdivisiofis:  — Principles  taught : 
(a)  the  unchangeableness  of  the 
word  of  life;  (b)  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  a  fraternal  sentiment;  (c)  the 
incompatibility  of  worldly  lusts  and 
the  love  of  God;  (  d )  the  philosophy 
of  persecution;  (<?)  the  incapacity 
for  the  physical  eye  to  see  God;  (f ) 
the  fearlessness  of  true  love. — The 
three  witnesses;  (a)  in  heaven;  (6) 
on  earth. — Source  of  a  parent's  great- 
est joy. — The  test  of  love  is  keeping 
the  commandments.  —  The  ready 
witness  of  the  true  believer.— The 
Spirit  of  Truth  and  the  spirit  of  error, 
how  known?  Time  A.  D.  90.  Ref. 
John's  Epistles. 

Self  review : — 1.  What  is  secured 
by  brotherly  love?  2.  How  may  we 
know  the  spirits  of  men?  3.  What 
is  the  result  of  perfect  love?  4. 
What  is  the  test  of  love?  5.  Name 
the  three  that  bear  record  in  heaven, 
and  the  three  witnesses  on  earth. 


Lecture  14. 

revelations    of   st.    john,    the 

divine,   (one  year  before 

writing  his  gospel). 

Subdivisions: — Introductory  ;  (a) 
the  attempt  to  martyr  John;  (b)  his 
banishment  to  the  Isle  of  Patmos  in 
the  Mediterranean  Sea. — Object  of 
the  revelation. — Promise  to  those 
who  read  and  keep  the  things  there- 
in contained. — The  epistle  to  the 
Seven  Churches.— Sealing  up  the 
tribes  of  Jacob. — Restoration  of  Gos- 
pel declared.  —  The  command  to 
"Come  out  of  her  my  people,  that 
ye  be  not  partakers  of  her  sins,  and 
that  ye  receive  not  of  her  plagues. ' ' 
— The  fall  of  Babylon. — -The  resur- 
rection,—The  general  judgments. — 
The  Millennium. — The  New  Jerusa- 
lem.— The  River  and  the  Tree  of 
Life.  Place,  Isle  of  Patmos.  Time, 
A.D.  96.  Ref.  Revelations  of  St. 
John;   Pearl  of  Great  Price. 

Self -review: — 1.  Was  this  revela- 
tion before  or  after  the  writing  of  the 
Gospel  by  John?  2.  What  is  the 
object  assigned  for  giving  this  rev- 
elation? 3.  Repeat  the  verses  fore- 
telling the  restoration  of  the  ever- 
lasting Gospel.  4.  Repeat  the  verses 
proving  the  universality  of  the  resur- 
rection. 5.  Describe  the  holy  Jeru- 
salem as  shown  to  St.  John. 

AMERICAN  HIS  TOR  Y. 
Lecture  2. 

permanent  colonization  of 
virginia. 

Time,  1607  to  I^)73- 

Subdivisions: — 1.  The  London 
company;  (a)  what  it  was;  (b)  its 
object;  (<r)  its  charter;  (d)  the  num- 
ber and  character  of  its  first  colony. 
2.  The  founding  of  Jamestown;  (a) 
location  or  site;  {b)  the  aristocratic 
name;  (c)  the  great  leader,  John 
Smith;  (d)  temporary  abandonment 
of  the  town.  3.  The  new  charter 
under  Lord  Delaware,  giving  him 
absolute  military  power.  4.  Gov- 
ernor Dale's  paradoxical  policy 
(cruel,  yet  kind).  5.  Tobacco;  (a) 
as  a  source  of  wealth;  (6)  as  a  source 
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of  scattered  population;  (e)  as  a  fac- 
tor in  introducing  slavery  into  the 
new  world.     6.     The  beginning  of  a 

republican  form  of  government 
(House  of  Burgesses);  («)  time, 
1619;  (7>)  place,  in  a  church;  (c) 
composed  of  twenty-two  members, 
one  from  each  of  the  eleven  boroughs, 
towns  or  plantations.  7.  The  pro- 
viding for  American  families  by  the 
emigration  of  young  women  from 
England.  8.  The  introduction  of 
slavery,  18 19.  9.  The  bond  servant 
practice;  (a)  persons  who  bound 
themselves  to  the  companies  for  their 
transportation;  (b)  kidnapped  young 
people  bound  out  as  apprentices. 
10.  The  hundred  criminals  from  the 
jails  of  England.  II,  Virginia, 
a  royal  province  ;  (a)  Berkley's 
tyranny;  \b)  Bacon's  rebellion.  Ref. 
any  good  history  of  America. 

Self-review: — 1.   What  portion  of 
America  was  called  Virginia  in  1607? 

2.  Between  what  two  companies  was 
Virginia    divided    by     King   James? 

3.  Of  whom  was  the    first   colony, 


sent  out  by  the  London  company 
composed?  4.  Give  some  of  the 
leading  features  of  the  charter  given 
to  the  company,  (see  American  His- 
tory by  Montgomery,  p.  51.)  5. 
(iive  two  reasons  why  the  colony 
was  not  thrifty  at  first?  6.  Mention 
three  ways  in  which  tobacco  has 
afiected  the  history  of  Virginia?  7. 
Why  is  Virginia  entitled  to  the  honor 
of  being  called  the  birth-place  of 
American  Republicanism?  8.  How 
is  Cromwell  related  to  the  history  of 
Virginia?  9.  How  can  you  account 
for  so  many  of  the  early  presidents 
of  the  United  States  being  furnished 
by  Virginia?  (  Virginia  had  a  strong 
element  of  nobility  in  its  colonists. ) 
10.  What  conclusion  concerning  gov- 
ernmental policy  do  you  aim  at  from 
Governor  Berkley's  following  re- 
mark, "I  thank  God  there  are  no 
free  schools  nor  printing  here,  and  I 
hope  we  shall  not  have  them  these 
hundred  years"?  11.  What  is  the 
relation  between  the  Bacon  Rebellion 
and  the  American  Revolution? 
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A  lab'rer  out  in  the  wind  and  sleet, 
Whose  business  it  was  to  clean  the  street, 
Espied  a  carriage  and  four  drive  by 
Whose  liv'ried  driver  a  lash  did  ply. 
Within  were  cushions  a  king  might  please, 
Where  a  rich  lord,  seemingly,  sat  at  ease, 
And  peered  from  curtains,  as  on  he  went 
With  signs  of  pleasure  and  sweet  content. 

The  lab'rer  wondered  how  it  should  be 
That  some  are  favored  such  bliss  to  see 
While  others  plod  in  the  mud  all  day 
And  waste,  as  drudges,  their  lives  away. 
But  his  thoughts  had  not  been  squandered  so 
Had  he  known  the  burden  of  pain  and  woe 
That  sad  heart  suffered,  seated  there 
Midst  robes  and  cushions  and  trappings  rare. 

If  luck  had  nattered  his  pride  before 
Well  might  the  present  his  fate  deplore; 
For  lameness  now,  and  shattered  health 
Had  baffled  the  skill  that  favors  wealth. 
No  peace  or  pleasure  his  life  could  find, 
His  hope  in  the  distance  was  left  behind; 
His  wife  and  children,  his  joy  and  pride 
Slept  under  the  marble  side  by  side. 


And  his  ample  wealth,  and  the  stranger's  hand 
Were  all  the  solace  at  his  command. 
As  he  looked  from  his  carriage,  passing  by 
"Oh  what  would  I  give,"  he  said,  "had  I 
The  strength  of  that  brawny,  toiling  one, 
Who,  when  his  honest  day's  work's  done, 
Can  rest  in  peace,  secure  from  pain; 
While  I  am  suing  for  rest  in  vain." 

Ho*  fit  the  words,  but  faint  and  few 

To  measure  the  bliss  that  the  lab'rer  knew; 

No  ache  or  pain  his  limbs  had  known; 

His  humble  cottage  was  all  his  own; 

His  rosy  children  and  wife  at  home 

Would  wait  for  supper,  til  "pa"  would  come. 

And  the  tidy  kitchen  with  laughter  rings 

As  the  big  fire  roars  and  the  kettle  sings. 

Now,  let  this  story  a  lesson  teach 

To  value  the  blessings  within  our  reach; 

And  never  despise  our  lot  and  sphere 

If  others  shall  better  than  ours  appear; 

For  what  are  pomp  and  fame,  or  wealth, 

Denied  the  treasure  of  peace  and  health; 

The  truest  riches  to  beings  sent 

Is  to  prize  our  portion,  and  rest  content. 

J.C. 
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Baking  Powder 

Used  in  Millions  of  Homes — 40  Years  the  Standard. 

A  Pure  Cream  of  Tartar  Powder. 
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DANIEL  HARRINGTON, 
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CONSTITUTION    BUILDING, 

Opposite  Z.  C.  M.  I.  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

BARLOW  FERGUSON, 
JOHN  IL  CANNON, 

Constitution  Building,   Salt  Lake  City. 

CHAPMAN  &  TRIPP, 
Dentil, 
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33  W.   SECOND  SOUTH   ST. 
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Salt  LakB  City,  Utah, 
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DR.  HECTOR  GR1SW0LD, 
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ihDr.  Griswold  fills  teeth  without  pain." 
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Over  Union  Natl.  Bank,  Main  &  2d  South 
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NOTHRY    PUBLIC. 
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Address: 

No.  11  E.  First  South  St., 

SALT   LAKE   CITY- 


Residences, 
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School  Houses, 
Public  Buildings, 
Green  Houses, 
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SALT  LAKE 

HEATING  CO., 

CALVANIZED   IRON  &  COPPER  C0RNICE8. 
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SALT    LAKE    CITY. 

serSold  by  all  Wholesale  &  Retail  Dealers  in  the  Territory,"®* 

HENRY    WALLACE.  Mariana. 


KSK 


YOUR  GROCER 


TO     GIVE     YOU 


»GOLD  BAND 


FliflVORlHG    EXTRACTS, 
BALING    POWDER, 

and   SPICES, 


MANUFACTURED    BY 


THOMSON  &  TAYLOR  SPICE  CO.. 

Michigan  Avenue,  Cor.  Lake  Street,  Chicago. 

No  Finer  Goods  in  any  Market 


6 


INTEREST     PAID    ON     DEPOSITS    BY 


0    The  Western  Loan  &  Savings   Co., 


CAPITAL,    $100,000.00. 


IIIKUTTAK?.     FRANCIS  ARMSTRONG,      3.  E.  JENNINGS,       M.  E.  CUMMINGS 
IHHEiUlUIlO.     c.  GRANGE,  J.  a.  CHUTE,  P.  W.  MADSEN. 

WE  DESIRE  TOUR  ACCOUNTS.    CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


^SSTzSSESS^SS^  22  E.  First  South  St.,  Salt  Lake  Clty,Utah. 


ml  Cannon's  Cash  Book  Store 


mS;  rol  h  Magazines,  Church  Works  ^  Schoo 


Jlhsofafefy 
Pure 


A  cream  of  tarter  baking  powder. 
Highest  of  all  in  leavening  strength. — 
Latest  U.  S.  Govemtneni  Food  Report. 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO., 

106  Wall  S  rcet,  New  York. 


WOOD'S  PICWORITIIf  IiIJSK. 


Un'wn 


* 


T<o 


SYSTEM, 

The   Through  Car  Line  to 

all  Points  North,  South, 

East  and  West. 

THE  ONLY  LINE  Operat- 
ing Dining  Cars i*^  Through 
Pullman    Palace    Sleepers 
to  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis 
Without  Change. 

-^ 
City  Ticket  Office.    20 1  Main  St. 


S.  H.  H.  Clark 
Oliver  \V.  Mink 
E.Ellery  Anderson 
Fred'k  R.  Couderi 
John  W.  .Donne 

RECEIVERS 


D.  E.  BURLEY, 

Genl.  Agt.  Pass.  Dept. 
E.DICKINSON,      E.L.LOMAX, 
Genern'  Mgr.  G.P.&T.A. 


Zion's  Cooperative 

Mercantile  Institution* 


ORGANIZED    OCTOBER,     1858. 


CAPITAL,     SI,  250, 000. 


Manufacturers,  Importers,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers 
in  Foreign,  Domestic,  and  Local 

MERCHANDISE. 

Main.    Street,    Salt     Lake     City. 

BRANCH     HOUSES:-OGDEN,     LOGAN,     PROVO,     AND    IDAHO     FALLS. 


Wholesale  and  Retail  DRUG  DEPflRTlWEHT. 


Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City. 


OFFICERS: 

Prjsidknt: 

WILFORD  WOODRUFF. 
Vics-Prkmdent: 

MOSES  THATCHER, 

SBCR  START: 

T.  G.  WEBBER, 

TKKA8URKR: 

A.  W.  CARLSON. 

WM.  H.  ROWS,  Assistant  Supt. 


DIRECTORS : 


GEO.  Q.  CANNON, 
JOSEPH  P.  SMITH, 
H.  J.  GRANT, 
G.  ROMNEY. 
J.  R.  WINDER, 


H.  DINWOODEY, 

P.  T.  FARN8WORTH, 

J.  R.  BARNES, 

W.  H.  ROWE, 

JOHN  HENRY  SMITH, 


F.  M.  LYMAN. 

T.  0.  WEBBER,  Superintendent. 


Drat  of  Salt  Lake  City, 


t^SrsSt'  Cannon's  Cash  Bool  Store, 


OGDEN 
UTAH. 


